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CHAPTER Vili—Continued. } 

It was not the most prudent pastime in the 
world ; for the plains were riddled everywhere 
with the burrows of the prairie-dogs and their 
tenants, the rattle-snakes. Let Little Manitou 
once put her little hoof into one of these pit- 
falls, and down she must go, with a broken leg, 
and Mr. Herman Arden with a broken neck, or 





if with any elighter injary, to receive his quie- 
tus at the hands (7. ¢, hoofs and horns) of some 
attentive and considerate old buffalo. But boys 
will be boys; (oh, that they would never be any- 
thing worse!) and there are two mercifal pro- 
visions of fate with regard to them: one, that 
their mothers and sisters can’t see all they do; 
and another, that § man laboring under the in- 
toxication of youth is like a man intoxicated 
with liquor—it often takes an uncommon deal 
to kill him.” As for Little Manitou herself, she 
liked the fun so well—so much better than life— 
judging from the indiscreet and altogether head- 
atrong and headlong manner in which she con. 
ducted herself, that Herman bad no scruples 
about the hamanity of it on her account. His. 
own danger, boy-like, he hardly happened to 
recognise. He was sorry for the buffaloes; but 
it was @ consolation to him, and let us hope to 
them, to refisct that he never shot any of them, 
except when his larder was positively in want 
of beef, and that, as they were doomed to be 
hunted at any rate, it could make very little 
difference to them whether twenty-nine horse- 
men only were at their heels, or thirty. 

Next best to hunting them, he loved to creep 
on his hands and knees among them, when they 
fed or lay upon the grass, with their huge, grim 
strength mild and at rest, to lie and muse, and 
try to forget, in a fantastic sympathy with them, 
that he had ever known, any more than they, a 
regret for the past or an anxiety for the future; 
till, all at once, some unwieldy monster of them 
would roll over, toss his hoofs in the air, rab 
and scrape his leathery back on the sharp stones, 
in a rapture of uncouth comfort, and then 
scrambling up upon his fore legs, and squatting 
on his haunches like a dog, with his mane full 
of dust over his browsy forehead, would fix on 
his visiter a look of grave, grotesque, compla- 
cent inquiry, like an old fop powdering himself, 
turning round, and saying, “ What do you think 
of me now?” 

In faet, revelling, as Herman did, like a 
genuine lover of nature, in the contemplation 
of the harmless, amusing animal life—so in 
keeping with the whole scene—about him, the 
wanton destruction of it was a grievance to 
him. It was not merely that the Indian patri- 
archs killed rather more beasts and birds than 
they wanted for food, dress, and shelter; vor 
that their naughty little boys were, morning, 
noon, and night, straying with their miniature 
bows and spears over the plains, and piercing, 
pricking, cutting, and crushing every hapless 
little creature they could find harmless enough 
t> be tortured with impunity, while their pa- 
rents admired their exploits, as a cat does those 
of her kitten, mumbling, scratching, growling, 
and nosing over ite firat mouse. Even the, in 
all other respecte, best-behaved of the white men 
with whom, from time to time, he fell in on the 
prairies, seemed inspired, in the view of the 
sublimity and beauty around them, only with 
the enthusiasm of the veteran butcher, who is 
reported to have held the following colloquy 


monkey; secreted his little valuables like # 
magpie; howled at his ear when he wanted to 
go to sleep like a wolf; and, in short, in apite 
of coaxing and coffs from Herman and Ber- 
nard, persisted in conducting himself like a 
whole menagerie. But the head and front of 
his offending was, that he could never see any 
living thing stir—bird, beast, or reptile—with- 
out frightening, hurting, or killing it. Herman 
might spend hours in stealing unawares upon a 
herd of shy wild animalse—sheep, goats, or ante- 
d just as one or two of them had been 
obliging enough to group themselves prettily, 
and his portfolio had been softly and stealthily 
opened, that neither sight nor sound might give 
the slightest intimation to the shy, coy dar- 
lings, that they were sitting for their pictures, 
out would leap the dark imp into the midst of 
them, shouting and clapping his hands—or, 
worse still, out would leap an arrow from his 
unseen bow, to lay the fairest sobbing and 
bleeding upon the grass, and sweep her sisters 
away, as if on the wings of the wind. Thia 
was intolerable; and so Herman told Mr. 
Grubbe; and so Mr. Grubbe told Weahwash- 
tay; and so Weahwashtay told Whattaraskle ; 
but not to mach purpose. While she scolded 
him at one end of the lodge, he was out at the 
other; and before he had done, he had very 
nearly got himself into a very serious predica- 
ment, and Herman too. 

The latter, determined to make a very seri- 
ous impression upon Whattaraskle’s mind, and, 
if possible, to enjoy one afternoon’s ramble 
and sketching in peace, had, with the mourn- 
ful concurrence of Weahwashtay, and amidst 
a chorus of approving laughter from the other 
nobles, forcibly ejected that offending youth 
from his tent, while he held a high coffee feast 
there one evening. On the following day, he 
promised the boy a whole string of large carrot- 
colored beads, of inexpressible beauty and ines- 
timable value, if he would bring him the flower 
of a certain plant, which Herman had his rea- 
sons for supposing to be out of blossom. Fail- 
ing to find it earlier, he was to continue his 
solitary search till sunset, when, if he did so, 
the beads were to be his at all events. If, on 
the other hand, he let Herman hear or see 
anything of him before that time, without his 
flower, he was to forfeit his reward. These 
conditions agreed upon, Herman waited only 
to see the stripling set off with zeal and speed 
up the mountains, and to deposit the beads in 
the hands of Mr. Grubbe, to be given, if earned, 
in his absence, before he set off himself in 
another direction, with speed scarcely less, and 
zeal even greater. Climbing diagonally, and 
then going horizontally, he found a satisfactory 
spot half way up his mountain, with a dizzy 
precipice below, and a snow-roofed summit 
above, reminding him pathetically of wedding- 
cake, and just above that, one glassy icy peak, 
looking loftily down over it through an up and- 
down floored gorge, tapestried, where it opened 
near him, with green quivering pine boughs. 
The day, the lights, the shadows, the clouds 
overhead, the mists underneath, the silence, 
the solitude, the scene, were all perfect. He 
placed his portfolio on a raised tablet of black 
rock, that looked like the unintelligible tomb- 
stone of dead ages, and himself on another, and 
sketched, and gazed, and dreamed, he knew 
not how long. 

All at once, there was a rushing and crashing 
in the gorge. A slight dark form was darting 
towards him with every sinew strained. It was 
that of the ubiquitous Whattaraskle ; and behind 
it for an instant appeared a rampant, shaggy, 
far-clad figure surmounted by, as it seemed to 
Herman’s remarkably far sight, a positively 
demoniac face. It stooped out of sight, ap- 
peared again much nearer, stood up once more 
on its hind legs, fall seven or eight feet high, 


as if to take an observation, and again came 





with a certain appreciative matron : 

‘4s Migs So-and-so, what a splendid night ’twas, 
night afore last! D’ye mind?” 

“T remember, General Brisket, it was a re- 
markably besatiful night.” 

“Oh, ’twas real heavenly. I see the moon 
shine into the winder o’ one side an out o’ the 
looking-glass o’ tother, an I laid an laid, an 
tumbled an tossed, and at last says I, ‘ Miss 
Brisket, says I,‘I can’t staid this here no 
longer!’ says I, ‘I shall have to get right up, 
an go to slarterin.’ ” 

Bat the chief offender in this slaughter of the 
innocenta was Herman’s self conatituted partic- 
alar friend and squire, Whattaraskle, the Goed- 
Woman’s very bad boy. He was an incorrigi- 
ble, or, at any rate, uncorrected little varlet of 
fifteen—handsome, slender, light, and fleet as 
the celebrated Mercury, blown up bya Zephyr. 
He was to the full as light-fingered and mis- 
chievous as any Mercury whatsoever could be, 
and was blown up, so to speak, by everybody, 
excepting his mamma, whose creditalone saved 
him from well-merited chastisement at every 
turn. 

Weahwashtay regarded him as “ great medi- 

cine,” which he certainly was, if being a dose 
could make him s0, and would neither punish 
bim herself nor let any one else; for, on one oc- 
casion, when he, an imp of five or six years old, 
was alone with her on the prairie, they were 
pursued by the Demon of Fire, who probably 
wanted to claim hisown. Whattaraskle, at the 
same time, was pursuing a butterfly, to the right 
and left, and forward and backward. Every 
time his anxious parent caught him to carry 
him off, he kicked and thamped her, and stead- | 
ily retarded her progress by this ingenious 
method, till she set him down again, which she 
was at last compelled to do once for all, not 
merely by physical anguish, but by the hot ap- 
proach and breath of the rushing flames, and 
the recollection of the poor little yearling pa- 
poose, who must already be wriggling and cry- 
ing for her, in its farry cradle at home, With 
the tenderness of a lioness, and the presence of 
mind of a princess, she therefore knocked her 
offspring down, set her well-knit knee on his 
shoulders, tied his feet with one of her flying 
locks, which she twitched out by the roots for 
the purpose, threw on the ground her mantle 
of buffalo-skin, rolled him over and over in it, 
with the brown outside outwards, till he looked 
like a charledonier, (I spell it by ear,) darted 
off, unencumbered, with the foot of an antelope, 
yet none too fleetly, for her life, and left him to 
take his chance. When the fire had burned 
iteelf to death, the young chief was found, sound 
asleep and quite unharmed, in the singed hide, 
on thte only green spot in the black prairie. 
His escape was looked upon as miraculous. 

He took a great fancy, not altogether recip- 
rocated, to Herman, from the time he firat 
tasted his chocolate and biscuits; lay across 
the opening of his tent, watched all his move- 
ments, jumped up and ran after him when he 
Went out like a dog; broke his pencils, fingered 
his drawings, tore his. papers, and made his 


scrambling and tumbling on, on all-fours. It 
was the gigantic “Caleb,” as some of his fa- 
miliar acquaintance call a grizzly bear. The 
little fagitive, no doubt, must needs have been 
bearding him in his headquarters. The preci- 
pice was below. He could not ran much farther 
without running from the jaws of one death 
into those of another. His strength was al- 
most spent. His speed was slackening; his 
adversary’s increasing. He was in a fair way 
to get immediately precisely what he deserved ; 
but still it was not pleasant to see his poor 
mouth foaming, and his tongue and eyes start- 
ing from his sharpened face, after that fashion; 
and thus it happened that, the next time the 
justly incensed Caleb tilted himself back on 
his hind-legs, with his bristly muzzle all snarls 
and white teeth, and eyes full of mischief, he 
saw close before him, not a young Indian’s back, 
but the front of a young white man, with his feet 
firmly planted in a portfolio, two teeth as white 
as Caleb’s own compressing his bristly under- 
lip, eyes that sparkled as if the bad example of 
Caleb’s had been too much for them, and they 
meant mischief, too, and, aimed precisely at 
Caleb’s red, steaming, open, mouth, a rifle that 
instantly went off with a crack, whiz, and a 
bullet, which must have affected Caleb’s brain 
very seriously, if he had not just at the right mo- 
ment shaken his head disapprovingly at it, as if 
he had thoroughly studied the whole subject of 
duelling, and really could not consent to give it 
his countenance. Pawing the smoke out of his 
red eyes, he came on again; and the rifle was 
unloaded, the knife too short, the solitude 
around, the precipice below, and death, in the 
shape of Caleb, staring Herman in the face; 
when, “on the very verge of fate,” his good 
genius reminding him of his raffianly accom- 
plishments, he threw himself into a scientific 
attitude, clatched his rifle with both hands, and 
encompassed himself with a whirring whirl of 
passes, in hopes of scaring the monster away. 
Caleb did not appear at all dismayed, but, on 
the contrary, rather gratified, and approached 
to embrace him, when, to his chagrin and as- 
tonishment, he received a broken paw. He 
stopped to month, fondle, and condole with it, 
just long enough for Herman to dart twenty 
paces , and up into s stunted half. 
naked fir-tree, rooted in the thin, slanting soil, 
six feet or thereabouts above the brink of the 
precipice. Whattaraskle was already perched 
in it, and, unconscious of anything but terror, 
tried to push Herman off; but a smart rap on 
the knuckles, from the rifle which the latter still 
held fast, warned him that he might trespass 
too far upon his forbearance. Driving him 
higher into the tree on the safe side, and 
taking up hie own position on the lower branch, 
whieh ran off horizontally at the height of 
about eighteen feet, Herman began in all haste 
to reload; but before he could accomplish 
this, the bear was climbing the trunk as fast as 
his three legs could carry him. Herman laid 
hie body loosely along the limb of the tree, 
twining three of hia own limbs around it, out 
of harm’s way, drew his hunting knife, and, as 





Countenance frightful with his painte like a 





soon ag Caleb came within his reach at arm’s 
length, darted bead-downwards at him, struck 


him in one eye, and, quick as a snake, drew 
himself up again, The bear stopped climbing, 
but clung. With his weight, the roots cracked ; 
the tree shuddered, He must fall, or all go 
down, down, down, together. Repeating the ma- 
noeavre, as instantaneously as before, Herman 
stabbed him in the other eye. He dropped, 
rolling, roaring, and struggling, on the pebbly 


gravel at the root of the tree, and they after, 


while with the three-fold jerk the fir reeled, 
swung, toppled slowly over, and hung roots 
uppermost and branches out of sight. 

Herman reloaded six times, and shot no less 
than six builets through poor Caleb’s brain and 
lungs before his troubles were over; and then, 
that which is a matter of conjecture to most of 
us, namely, how death would seem to us if we 
knew that we were, in all probability, just about 
to die, could never be again a matter of con- 
jecture to Herman. He knew, 

How had it seemed? Like “ only an incident 
in life.” But did he not knee! down and thank his 
Maker for his preservation? Undoubtedly; not, 
though, that he had any particular preference 
for living in this. werld in those days, but be 
cause he saw that it was God’s will that he 
should live, and was therefore content and glad 
to do it; and because, when he had time to 
think, he did not love to think how, if his ad- 
venture had had a different ending, Clara would 
have cried in his far-away home, while the moun- 
tain eagles were picking his bones in these 
their fastnesses. But first of all, muat I tell the 
whole story? He was a whimsical fellow, and, 
as I have said, not perfect. Before he did any- 
thing else, he rolled on his back, screaming with 
fan at the idea of having come off victorious at 
double-stick with a bear. He cut out and 
pocketed for trophies his victim’s twenty claws, 
which were all of them between four and five 
inches in length. Then, with Whattaraskle’s 
assistance, he rolled and shoved him over the 
broken edge of the plumb descent, thinking that 
a slight amount of pounding might make him 
tenderer, and that at any rate it would be con- 
venient to let him travel homewards of his own 
motion as far as he could; for he must have 
weighed between two and three hundred 
pounds. To the foot of the precipice, Herman; 
on his return to the camp, sent up & detach- 
ment of his most trust-worthy friends, under 
Whattaraskle’s guidance, to get the dear re- 
mains. He was, though quite unhurt, for once 
in his life completely tired out, and sore, and 
strained in every muscle, from his fight, and 
made no attemp: to accompany them. They 
satisfied themselves with devouring raw, on the 
spot, only a portion of the more tempting en- 
trails and marrow, and faithfully brought him 
home flesh enough to enable him to entertain 
them meetly at pompous festivals at several 
succeeding days. 

Whattaraskle, having regained his wits, was 
not ungrateful. He did not cease to be mis- 
chievous; for then he must have ceased to be; 
all the mischief subtracted, he must have be 
come a mere cipher. But the next day, when 
his deliverer, on a ramble to see again the 
scene of his adventure, unwittingly sprang 
down on the baked clay bed of one of the inno- 
cent-looking, dry-on-the-top, bottomless-fl uid- 
underneath quicksands, or rather quick-pud- 
dles, of the Rocky Mountains, and was sucked 
down helplessly up to his knees, and up to his 
hips, and up to his chin, and up to his nose, 
Whattaraskle, beholding, not only with infinite 
presence of mind, emitted yells such as only an 
Indian can utter, but whisked up an oak fast 
by, scrambled along an over-hanging branch, 
hung from it at full length by his hands, and 
gave Herman both his feet to hold on by till 
help came, and did not once flinch nor com- 
plain, though it was a full quarter of an hour 
in coming, and, in the course of that time, his 
arme were pulled nearly out of their sockets ; 
had it not been for which mercifal intervention, 
my pleasing tale would have wanted a hero; 
all the interesting incidents wherewith I am 
about to delight my readers in my ensuing chap- 
ters would never have happened to him ; and 
he would probably have been at this time still 
sinking and sinking through the earth, and des- 
tined eventually (if gravity does not forbid the 
idea) to reappear in the shape of a very re- 
markable fossil at the antipodes. : 

Nor was the Good Woman inferior in grati- 
tude to her bad son. She could not, indeed, 
refrain from coaxing away all of the bear’s 
claws but two, to ornament a necklace for her 
husband, from Herman, who she saw was, from 
a defective education, incapable of appreciating 
in any just degree their beauty and worth ; but, 
not satisfied with preparing the bear’s skin, with 
the auburn hair on, so nicely for hit, that he 
slept under it every cold night for years after, 
she, wishing to provide for him a pleasant sur- 
prise, managed to abstract from his tent his 
only extant civilized pair of boots, steeped them 
in the animal’s grease to soften the leather, and 
wrought them thickly with dyed porcupine’s 
quills, after which they were unctuous, but im- 
pervious to the wet. She also, to his great joy, 
obtained for the kind “ Meneaska,” from her 
husband, an invitation to take up his quarters 
at his lodge. 

Herman did so immediately, and by bringing, 
as Mr. Grubbe advised, his own clean rugs and 
wrappings with him, made himself comfortable 
enough, and would have been more so, if his 
host’s Totem had not previously solemnly en- 
joined it upon him in a dream, if ever he pass- 
ed a night with a white man, to hop twice or 
thrice like a frog to and fro acroas his pillow at 
midnight. Herman was first made aware of 
this custom rather roughly, by being awakened 
at the proper time by a emart fillip from the 
Chieftain’s toe in his nose, which felt at the 
moment as if it must be nearly torn off; but 
theagile Taiquineuwatish improved by practice, 
and no serious accident of the kind occurred 
again, though his guest was sorry that he should 
be put to'so much trouble on his account. 

Not many nights after, when Herman and 
Whattaraskle, having taken an unusually long 
ramble and scramble, had gone to bed early, 
leaving Taiquinsuwatish still out at a gambling 
entertainment, and Weahwashtay rocking her- 
self to and fro on a buffalo skin before the fire, 
and soothing to sleep her youngest papoose, who 
was ill, Herman was awakened by hearing a 
deep, hollow yoice at the door say: . 

“ Weahwashtay ?” 

“Eshe ke? (Who is it?)” 

“ Umpqua.” 

With « wild cry of joy, she started up, rolling 
the baby off her knves upon the shaggy hide» 
and clasped her arms around the neck of a tall, 
tot:ering, advancing figure of a man, clad in a 
single squalid mantle of faded skin, through 
whose rents his meagre ribs could be seen. He 
wavered and faltered, as if blinded by the daz- 





*The name given,I hope unjustly, by the Indians of 
Oregon, to those who volunteered to destroy them. 


had so short and abrupt a charge ad 


sling fire-light ; but, throwing back her head te 
look at him, she dragged him forwards to it. 


“Oh, Umpqua, where are your beautifal 
robes ?” 


“ Gone.” 

“ Your warriors ?” 

“ Gone.” 

“ Papooses ?—squaws ?” 

“Gone. All gone!” 

She beat her breast, and cried with a long 
wail, “ Gone, Umpqua, gone—all? Gone how? 
Gone where? ” 

“ The bad Bostons!”* groaned out the poor 
man, with an accent of indignant, appealing 
agony, impo: sible to describe. “ The bad Bos- 
tons!” he repeated, as if no other words could 
express the full depth and extent of his wrongs 
and wretchedneas. 

“Umpqua sit! Umpqna eat! Umpqua 
lie!” cried she, burating into a perfect atorm 


pity, and seizing, all in the same instant, on 
him, and on food and clothing for him. 


beggar, my kindred, to live, but to die. Who 
sleeps there with no welcome for me? Tai 
quinsuwatish ? ” 

“ Meneaska.” 

His voice changed from despair to fury. 

“ What, he sleeps warm in your ledge, while, 
driven out, I wander by night, in dark, cold, 
rags, and famine! ” 

He caught up s spear, and sprang madly 
forward, trailing along the ground Weahwash- 
tay, who clung to his waist, shrieking for help 
and crying, “ Oh, strike him not, Umpqua! He 
good! He armed! Meneaska, have pity! He 
mad! He my brother!” For Herman, start: 
ing up on one knee, and cocking and present- 
ing his loaded rifle, had brought the stranger 
to bay. 

They looked one another in the face thus for 
@ moment; and then Umpqua, apparently im- 
patient of delay, and surprised that Herman 
did not pull the trigger on which his finger 
rested, dropped his spear, bared his breast, and, 
proudly threwing back his head, exclaimed, 
“Fire! Finish! Why not? Fear not! I 
fear not!” 

“ Why should I wish to kill you, or you to 
kill me?” said Herman. “I am a friend to 
the Indians, and a friend to no white man who 
treats them ill. I took up the rifle only because 
you took up the spear. You have laid down 
the spear; I lay down the rifle.” 

He suited the action to the word, and offered 
his hand with a smile. “What! not shake 
hands? Why should you hate me ?” 


|[CHAP, VIII TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 





For the National Era. 
THE ASPHODEL, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





A fairy queen, one radiant night, 
Strayed from her fabled sphere, 
Down through the crim:on clouds that filled 
The mellow atmosphere ; 
She saw this earth, hung like a star 
In the great silent void, 
A writing of celestial hands, 
A finger-mark of God. 


She folded up her breezy wings, 
To visit (his new land, ~ a= 
And sank upon a sea- weed leaf, 
Down on the harbor sand ; 
The moisture chilled her tender limbs, 
She trembled on her bed, 
The great sea moanings tired her heart, 
And hurt her throbbing head. 


She said—“ I'll call my minions down 
To build a palace hall, 

Where I can live when’er I choose 
To make this earth a call.” 

She struck her lute—a blade of grass— 
An hundred fairies came, 

With litle wands of yellow light, 
And crowns of amber flame. 


Soon as they knew her royal wish, 
They bowed to the behest, 

And flew away, each with her hand 
Of fealty on her breast; 

A palace rose—its towers were geld, 
lis walls of crimson silk, 

Its windows of the clearest pearl, 
Its floors as pure as milk. 


Triumphant went the fairy queen 
Her new-made home to see ; 

A gallant orchestra there was 
To greet her majesty. 

Robins, and bees, and grasshoppers, 
Sang each a rare refrain, 

And the rich moonlight poured adown 
Its glittering silver rain. 


A niiracle of Art and Taste 
The fairy castle stood, 

The royal] perfume of its sweets 
Floating for many a rood; 

And to this day maids love the flower, 
Where the queen came to dwell, 

And bind within their wreath of curis 
‘The trembling aephodel, 
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AN AWKWARD ARCHDEACON. 


Some little time since, a small boy, of ten or 
eleven years of age, might have been seen dri- 
ving a donkey before him, in one of the wild 
lanes in a midland country in England. On 
the back of the donkey was a sack of coals, on 
its way to a neighboring village, in which the 
lad’s parents lived. For a while, all went on 
happily and smoothly. The donkey jogged 
along just as a respectable and well conducted 
donkey ought to do, and the boy, running by 
ita side, either “ whistled as he went, from want 
of thought,” or neither whistled nor thought. 
But this fair state of things, like true love, was 
presently disturbed. The donkey took fright at 
something or nothing, and the sack of coals fell 
to the ground, Here was a dilemma. The 
donkey was still there, and the boy was there, 
and the coals were there; but, then, the weight 
of the latter was beyond the strength of the lad. 
He could not lift the bag to replace it in ita 
original positisn. There was, then, no help for it, 
but to wait until some other traveller should ar. 
rive, and assist him out of his difficulty. This 
might not happen for hours in that desolate 
part of the country—a by-land, little travelled— 
but it was the only chance. 

At last, however, a horseman loomed in the 
distance, and approached the spot. It was the 
venerable Dr. Rca, Archdeacon of Grand- 
airs, who, mounted on his sleek and well- 
groomed cob, was taking an appetizing ride. 
The boy did not know the church digvitary. 
His only feeling, therefore, was one of joy, un- 
mixed with a single particle of awe, at seeing & 
six foot of a man coming, who, to his unsophis- 
ticated eyes, looked, from his fall measure of 
brawn aed sinew, to have been created on pur- 
pose to lift up his bag of coals, and replace it 
on his donkey’s back. 

Neither was our young gentleman remarkable 
for his politeness of manner or courteay of 
speech. When, therefore, the venerable Arch. 
deacon reached the spot, he was utterly aston- 
ished and electrified at being thus hailed by the 


distressed donkey boy : 

“ Hilloa, thee fallow, I wish thee’dat get 
off thy ’oss, and give us a lift with this here bag 
of coals.” 


Here was a salutation even from a fellow 
creature in distress, The Archdeacon had 
been accuetomed for years to give the longest 
of charges to his er clergy. But he meres 


or the 


him before. How would he take it? 





would he do? Would he pla: 
Levite, and pass on? No! 


the 
4 tee anit of bu- 








}epirit of the good S. 


Le cob, to render the requirtd help and 
Ri icreemasendeapenle 


and whirlwind of tears and cries, of wrath and 


“Eat? No. Drink? Mo. Live? Ne!”| 
replied he, ina calmer tone. “I seck not, a 


man kindness yet lingering in his breast, the 

amaritan rises within him, 
and he, Dr, Bigwigs, the venerable Archdeacon 
‘of Grandairs, dismounts from hie leek and well- 


Then to it they went, hammer and tongs, the 
boy and the Archdeacon, and, after much tug- 
ging and puiling, and tumbling it about, at 
length, bott: of them fairly oat of breath, they 
succeeded in replacing the sack and its con- 
tents on the donkey’s back. If the Archdeacon 
had been astonished by hia juvenile friend’s ap- 
plication to him in its origina! form for help, 
he was doomed to be more’ so by the outpour. 
ing of his gratitude when the work was done. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the young hopeful, in the 
warmth of his heart, “for such a big chap as 
‘thee art, thee’s the awkwardest at a bag 0’ coals 
I ever seed in all my born days.” 

And go they parted. And so the Archdeacon 
told the tale himeelf, adding, with a langh— 

“ My white kid gloves were dyed black ; but, 
then, I made acquaintance with another feature 
in human nature, and, what is something, got 
‘a good appetite for assaulting a good dinner; 
}and, what is most of all, had the shine taken 
out of my conceit, by, iporning that I was the 
awkwardest chap at x bag of coals that was 
ever seen. Well, well, Poeta nascitur, non fit, 
and 60 of coal-heavers. But Idid my best as av 
amateur and volunteer, although I am the awk- 
wardest of all awkward chaps at such work. 
The boy’s criticism was as good as a sermon or 
as one of my own charges to me.” 





ART AND NATURE IN DRESS. 


Yesterday we stood looking at a flower-bed, 
into which some really exquisite roses, besides 
pansies, mignonette, English daises, verbenas, 
and other blossoms, had been transplanted. 
Kate, our Irish cook, and a beautiful girl, by 
the way, was hanging out the Monday’s wash- 
ing to dry, over a plat of rich new grass, green 
and velvety, and delightful to the eyes and 
feet. She sympathized with our admiration of 
the grass, and the delicate, soul-enchanting 
roses ; “but this,” said che, “is the purtiest 
flower of them all, I think ;” and she pointed 
out a sprig of the scarlet bloom of the fish- 
geranium. It was gayest, and therefore hand- 
somest to her—she required not the yearning 
holiness of the lily, nor the grace and love inspir- 
ing perfumes of the roses and pansies. € 
would not give one half-expanded rose-bud, with 
the blush diffusing itself outward from its 
odorous heart, for a basket-full of fish-gera- 
niums. But which of us wasright? Often, 
when we have been thinking upon dress, as a 
subject for study, to be cultivated as a fine art, 
we have gone to nature, who is the mother of 
art, for lessons. We have seen that she min- 
gles all colors with effects which are truly 
harmonious ; and why should we be more ar- 
bitary than she in her adornment of the flowers, 
when we would prescribe the hues and combi- 
nations for a lady’s toilette? The “ puritan 
pansy” puts on a yellow vest with its purple 
velvet robe; the queenly tulips are gorgeous 
with streaks of red and yellow, gay enough for 
an Indian squaw ; the florist labors for rain- 
bow effects in bis pet dahlias; the poppy 
flaunts her scarlet looped petticoat, and the 
peony shakes out her dozen of crimson jupes ; 
the morning-glory trims her blue robe with a 
scarf of pink; while one and all, without ex- 
ception, find a mantle of green becoming. Na- 
ture tries all kinds of experiments with the 
materials at her command, and her success is 
always certain. If nothing in nature is ugly, 
then is nothing in art ugly when it simply 
copies nature; and it cannot truly be said 
(though it is often asserted) that good tnete 
limits the colors of the toilette, and that drab, 
or black, or white, slightly relieved by some 
trimming in harmony, not in contrast, is the 
only really elegant costume. If a dahlia can 
Hlook.,.well <ia» purple, black, and y-low, then 
why not a lady? If a maiden fastens the 
flounces of her azare ball-drees with pink gar- 
lands, she is only copying the pattern of the 
morning-glories—and would she ask to be more 
modest and tasteful than they ? 

Still, there seems to be such a thing as the 
correspondence of attire with the complexion, 
height, style, and years. The fragile lily of the 
valley does not depend from a mullen-stock, 
nor is the superb japonica nestled amid the 
moss and grass with the violet. Therefore 
ladies may well and profoundly study, which cf 
all the various patterns and hues best assimi. 
late with the character of each ; and therefore 
it is that we enter our protest against the blind 
adoption of any and every color and shape 
which fashion may dictate. Upon the brow of 
fashion is written, change ; she is achameleon ; 
yet there is no woman (almost none) but will 
pronounce her beautiful, whatever aspect she 
assumes; and the number is precisely equal 
who will pronounce her thrown-off aspect as 
hideous and Indicrous. The woman who ador- 
ed her elegance in large bonnets, coat-sleeves, 
and slender skirts, now turn from the memory 
with uplifted hands. The name of fashion is 
caprice, and of her followers is folly. It is well 
that nature knows her own mind better; else, 
some seasons we should have all the flowers of 
the garden, regardless of what was intended for 
chem, dressed up in the queenly bell-shaped 
robe and snowy trail of the calla; again we 
should have the hollyhcck and peonies all 
squeezed into dainty ladyslippers; and anon, 
the violets and primroses smothered in the 
mantle of the dahlias. 

Let word come over from Paris that green is 

to be worn by Mistress Fashion, and straight- 
way every sallow-faced woman becomes “ sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast” of jaundice. Or 
let the mandate be blue, and no face is so 
florid but that it can afford a deeper tint for 
the sake of being in the fashion. No woman 
is too short for plaids or too tall for stripes, 
when they are fashionable—nor too thick for 
short waists, nor too thin for long ones. 
It is impossible to arrive at any fixed stand- 
ard of taste in dress; for it is a curious fact 
that, what our eyes have become accustomed 
to, that we regard as becoming. Most new 
fashions displease when first seen, and become 
more charming as we growfamiliar with them— 
we regret to change; yet after the change is 
made, it grows more beautiful than the last. 
Studying the art of dress is like gazing into a 
whirlpool of bubbling waters—the longer it is 
continued, the more coxf we grow. We 
would only suggest, that while fashion is not 
neglected entirely, propriety, becomingness, 
style, and piace, be also reapected.—A Lady 
in Cosmopolitan Art Jaurnal, 





While Secretary Toucey was on the San Ja- 
cinto, an incident transpired worth mentioning. 
Just as he was leaving the vessel, a large num- 
ber of the crew stepped up to him, and one of 
them, after smoothing down his forelock, and 
making a true sailor’s bow, said: 

“ Please, sir, there are a number of us here 
who have relations who wish us to go on shore 
with them, and we should be obliged if you 
would give us leave.” 

Mr. Toucey. “Certainly; I have no objec- 
tion. You have been in the Chinese seas, have 
you not?” 

Sailor. “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr, Toucey. “How long have you been 
absent?” 

Sailor. “ Thirty-five months, sir.” 

Mr. Toucey. “I think, then, it is high time 
you went ashore and saw your friends, I have 
no objection whatever.” 

Sailors, in chorus. “Thank yon, sir.” 

As the Secretary stepped ashore, the blue- 
jackets sprang into the rigging and thanked 
im with three rousing cheers. 





In a speech at Wachester, Ill, on the 7th, 
Senator Douglas mentioned the following rec- 
Oliections of his early life : : 

“ Twenty-five years ago, I entered this town 
on foot, with my coat upon my atm, without an 
acquaintance in a thousand miles, and without 
knowing where I conld get money to pay a 
week’s d. Here I made the first six dol. 
lars I ever earned in my life, and obtained the 





responsibilities of manhood were upon me, al- 
though I was under age, for I had none to ad- 
vise with, and knew no one upon whom I had 
a right to call for assiatance or for friendship. 
Here I found tho then settlers of the country 
my friends—my first start in life was taken here, 
not only as a private citizen, but my firat elec- 
tion to public office by the people was conferred 
‘upon me by those whom I am now addressing, 
and by their fathers. A quarter of a century 
has pussed, and that penniless boy stands before 
you, with his heart full and gushing with the 
sentiments which such associations and recol- 
lections necessarily inspire. 





THREE OF US, 


Such a spring day as it was! the aky all one 
mild blae, hazy on the hills, warm with sunshine 
overhead; a soft south wind, expressive and 
fall of new impulses, blowing up from the sea, 
and spreading the news of life all over our 
brown pastures and leaf-strewn woods. The 
crocuses in friend Allis’s garden-bed shot up 
cups of gold and sapphire from the dark mould; 
slight long buds nestled under the yellow-green 
leafage of the violet-patch ; white and sturdy 
points bri on the corner that in May was 
thick with lilies-ofthe-valley, crisp, cool, and 
fragrant ; and in a knotty old apricot tree, two 
bluebirds and « robin did herald’s duty, singing 
of summer’s procession to come ; and we made 
ready to receive it, both in our hearts and gar- 
ments. 

Josephine Boyle, Letty Allis, and I, Sarah 
Anderson, three cousins as we were, aat at the 
long witidow of friend Allis’s parlor, pretending 
to sew, really talking. Mr. Stepel, a German 
artist, had just left us; and a little trait of Miss 
Josephine’s, that had occurred during his call, 
brought ont this observation from Cousin 
Letty— 

“Jo, how could thee let down thy hair so, 
before that man?” 

Jo laughed. “Thee is a little innocent, 
Letty, with your pretty dialect! Why did I let 
my hair down? For Mr. Stepel to see it, of 
course.” 

“ That is very evident,” interposed I; “ but 
Letty is not so innocent or so wise as to have 
doue wondering at your caprices, Jo; expound, 
tif you please, for her edification.” 

“TI don’t pretend to be wise or simple, Sarah, 
but I didn’t think cousin Josephine had so 
mach vanity.” 

“ You certainly shall have a preacher-bon- 
net, Letty. How do you know it was vanity, 
my dear? I saw you show Mr. Stepel your 
embroidery with the serenest satisfaction ; Low 
you made your crewel cherries, and I didn’t 
make my hair; which was vain?” 

Letty was astounded. “Thee has’ a gift of 
speech, certainly, Jo.” 

“T have a gift of honesty, you mean. My 
hair is very handsome, and I knew Mr. Stepel 
would admire it with real pleasure, for it is a 
rare color, I took down those curls with quite 
as simple an intention as you brought him that 
little picture of Cole’s to see.” 

Josephine was right—partly, at least. Her 
hair was perfect; its tint the exact hue of a 
new chesnut-skin, with golden lights, and shad 
ows of deep brown ; not a tinge of red libeled 
it as auburn ; and the light broke on its glitter. 
ing waves as it does on the sea, tipping the un- 
dulations with sunshine, and scattering rays of 
gold through the long, loose curls, and across 
the curve of the massive coil, that seemed al- 
most too heavy for her proud and delicate head 
to bear. Mr. Stepel was excusably enthusi- 
astic about its beauty, and Jo as cool as if it 
had been a wig. Sometimes I thought this 
peculiar hair was an expression of her own pe- 
culiar character. - 

Letty said traly that Jo had a gift of speech; 
and she, having said her say about the hair, 
dismissed the matter, with no uneasy recurring 
to it, and took up a book from t!e table, de- 
Claring she wag tired of-herceam ; she always 
was tired of sewing! Presently she laughed. 

“ What is it, Jo?” said I. 

“ Why, it’o‘ Jane Eyre,’ with Letty Allis’s 
name on the blank leaf. That is what I call 
an anachronism, spiritually, What do you 
think about the book, Letty?” said she, turn- 
ing her lithe figure round in the great chair 
toward the little Quakeress, whose pretty red 
head and apple-blossom of a face bloomed out 
of her gray attire and prim collar with a cer- 
tain fascinating contrast. 

“T think it es & very good moral tendency, 
cousin Jo.” 
The clear, hazel eyes flashed a most amused 
comment at me. 

“ Well, what do you call the moral, Letty ?” 
“ Why, I should think—I do not quite know 
that the moral is stated, Josephine, but I think 
thee will allow it was a great triamph of prin- 
ciple for Jane Eyre to leave Mr. Rochester 
when she discovered that he was married.” 
Jo flung herself back impatiently in the chair, 
and began an harangue. 
“ That is a true world’s judgment! And you, 
innocent: little Quaker girl, think it is the 
height of virtue not to elope with a married 
man, who has entirely and deliberately deceiv 
ed you, and adde to the wrong of deceit the in- 
sult of proposing an elopement! Triumph of 
principle! I should call it the result of com- 
mon decency, rather—a thing that the instinct 
of any woman would compel her to do. My 
only wonder is, how Jane Eyre could continue 
to love him.” 
“ My dear young friend,” said I, rather grim- 
ly, “ when & woman loves a man, it is apt, I 
regret to say, to become a fact, not a theory ; 
and facts are stubborn things, you know. It is 
not easy to set aside a real affection.” 
“T know that, ma’am,” retorted Jo, in a 
slightly sarcastic tone; “ it is a painful truth ; 
still, I do think a deliberate deceit practiced on 
me by any man would decapitate any love I had 
for him, quite inevitably.” 
“ So it might, in your case,” replied I; “ for 
you never will love a man, only your ides of 
one. You will go on enjoying your mighty 
theories and dreams, till sudcenly the juice of 
that ‘little western flower’ drips on your eye 
lide, and then I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you caress ‘the fair large ears’ of some 
donkey, and hang rapturously upon its bray, 
till you perhaps discover that he has pretended, 
on your account solely, to like roses, when he 
has a natural proclivity to thistles ; and then, 
‘segs child, you will discover what you have 
en caressing, and—I spare you conclusions ; 
only, for my part, I pity the animal! Now, 
Jane Eyre was a highly-practical person; she 
knew the man she loved was only a man, and 
rather a bad specimen at that; she was prop- 
erly indignant at this further development of 
his nature, but reflecting in cool blood, after. 
ward, that it was only his nature, and, finding 
it proper and legal to marry him, she did so, to 
the great satisfaction of herself and the public 
You would have made a new ideal of St. John 
Rivers, who was infinitely the best material of 
the two, and possibly gone on to your dying 
day in the belief that his cold and hard soul 
was only the adamant of the seraph, encc ur- 
ed in that belief by his real and high princi- 
ple—a thing that went for sounding brass with 
that worldly-wise little philosopher, Jane, be- 
cause it did not act more practically on his in- 
born traits.” 
“Bab!” said Josephine, “when did you 
turn gypsy, Sally? You ought to sell dukker- 
ipen, and make your fortune. Why don’t you 
unfold Letty’s fate ?”’ 
“No,” said I, laughing. “ Don’t you know 
that the afflatus always exhausts the priestess? 
You may tell Letty’s fortune, or mine if you 
will, but my power is gone.” 

“I can tell yours easily, O Sibyl!” replied 
she. “ You will never , neither for real 
nor ideal. You should have fallen in love in 
the orthodox way, when you were seventeen. 
You are adaptive enough to have moulded 
yourself into any natare that you loved, and con- 
stant enough to have oa good 
and evil. _ would have been a model wife, 
and ableased mother. Buatnow—you are tco old, 
my dear; you have seen too much; you have 
not hardened yourself, but you have learned to 
see too keenly into other people. You don’t 





first regular occupation that I ever pursued. 
For the first time in my life, I then felt that the 





the metal on more thae one stone, and every 
time it rang false. I knew, if I married him, 
I should live and die a wretched woman. Was 
men, ‘except exceptions ;’ and you it not better to live alone?” 


= 


and unlovable, that you dread it; and yet— 
don’t look at me that way, Sarah! I shall cry! 
My dear! my darting! I did not mean to hurt 


ee 





“He did not—not enough to hurt himself; 
he could not love anything so much better than 
his ease as to suffer, Josey ; he was safe 


He 
you. Tama fool! Do, please look at | thought, or agid, he loved me; but he was mir- 
me wih your old sweet eyes again! How | taken.” 
could [?—— , “Safe, indeed! He ought to have been 

“Look at Letty,” said I, succeeding at Jast in | shot!” 


a laugh. And really Letty was comical to look 
at; she was regarding Josephine and me with 
her eyes wide open like two blue larkspor 
flowers, her little red lips apart, and her whole 
pretty surface faca quite full of astonishment, 
“Wasn’t that a nice litte tableau, Letty ?” 
said Josephine, with preternatural coolness 
“ You looked so sleepy, I thought I’d wake you 
up with & bit of a scene from ‘ Lara Aboukir, the 
Pirate Chief;’ you know we have a great deal 
of private theatricals at Baltimore ; you shoud 
see me in that play as Fiashmoria, the Bandit’s 
bride.” ’ 

L-tty rabbed her eyes a little, as if to see 
whether she was sleepy or not, and looked 
grave; for me, the laugh came easily enough 
now. Jo saw she had not quite succeeded, so 
she turned the current another wav. 

“Shall I tell your fortune now, Letty? Are 
you quae waked up?” said’she. 

“No, thee needn’t, cousin Jo; thee don’t tell 
very good ones, I think.” 

“No, Letty, she shall not vex your head with 
nonsense. I think your fate is patent; you will 
grow on a little longer like a pink china-aster, 
safe in the garden, and in due time marry some 
good friend—Thomas Dugdale, very possibly— 
and live a tranquil life here in Slepington till 
you @rrive at a preacher-bonnet, and speak in 
meeting, as dear aunt Allis did before you.” 


“ Hush, dear!” 

There was a long pause. It was as when you 
lift a wreck from the trar.quil sca, and let it fail 
again to the depths, useless to wave or shore ; 
the black and ghastly hulk is covered; it is 
seen no more; but the water palpitates with 
circling rings, trembles above the grave, dashes 
quick and appreheniive billows upon the sand, 
and is long in regaining its quiet surface. 

“TI wonder if there ever was a perfect man,” 
said Joe, at length, drawing a deep sigh. 

“ You an American girl, Jo, and don’t think 
at once of Washington?” 

“ My dear, I am bored to death with Wash- 
ington @ l’Americain. A man! how dare you 
call him a man? Don’t you know he is a 
myth, an abstraction, a plaster of Paris cast ? 
Did you ever hear any human trait of his no- 
ticed? Weren’t you brought up to regard bim 
as a species of special seraph, a sublime and 
stainless figure, inseparable from a grand man- 
ner and a sercll? Did you ever dare to suppose 
he ave, or drank, or kissed his wife? You 
started then at the idea; I saw you!” 

* You are absurd, Jo. It ia true that he is 
exactly, among us, what demigods were to the 
Greeks, only less human than they. But when 
I once get my neck ont of the school yoke, I 
do not start at such suggestions as yours; [ 
believe he did comport himself as a man of 
Letty turned pale with rage. I did not think | like passions with others, and was as far from 
her blonde temperament held such passidh. being a hero to his valet de chambre as any- 

“TI won’t! I won't! I never will!” she cried | body.” 
out. “I hate Thomas Dugdale, Sarah! Thee| “By this time we were at home, and Jo flung 
ought to know better about me! thee knows I | her parasol on the bench in the porch, and 3a: 
cannot endure him, the old thing!” down beside it with a gesture of weariness and 

This climax was too much for Jo, With | diegust mingled. 
raised brows, and a round mouth, she had been | |“ Why will you, of all people, Sarah, quote 
on the point of whistling ever since Letty be- that tinkling, superficial trash of a proverb, so 
gan; it was an old naughty trick of hers; but | P@lpably French, when the true reason why a 
now she laughed outright. man is not a-hero to his lackey is only because 

“No sort of inspiration left, Sally! I must hé is seen with 4 lackey’s eyes—the sizht of a 
patch up Letty’s fate myself. Flatter not your- low, convention-ridden, narrow, uneducated 
self that she is going to be a good girl and mind, unable to take a broad enough view to 
marry in meeting; not she! If there’s a wild, | 8¢¢ that 9 man is a hero because be is aman, 
scatter-brained, han‘some, dissipated, godless | because he overleaps the level of his life, and 
youth in all Slepington, it is on him that testy | 18 greater than his race, being one of them ? 
little heart will fix, and think him not only a If he were of the heroic race, what virtue in 
hero, but a prodigy of genius. Friend Allis | being heroic? It is the assartion of his trivial 
will break heart over Letty ; but 1’d bet you a life that makes his speciality evident—the 
pack of gloves that in three years you'll see shadow that throws out the basrelief. We 
that juvenile Quakeress in a scarlet satin hat | Chtter endlessly about the immense good of 
and feather, with a blue shawl, and green | Washingtou’s example; I believe its good 
dress, on the arm of a fast young man with | Would be more than doubled, could we be made 
black hair, and a cigar in his mouth.” nationally to see him as a human being, living 

“Why! where did thee ever see him, Jo- | 0 ‘ human nature’s daily food,’ having mortal 
sey?” exclaimed Letty, now rosy with quick and natural wants, tastes, aud infirmities, but 
blushes. building with,.and over all, by the help of God 

The question was irresistible. Jo and I burst | 04 @ good will, the noble and lofty edifice of 
into a peal of laughter that woke friend Allis | ® Patriot manhood, a pure life of duty and de- 
from her nap, and, bringing her into the parlor, votion, sublime for its very strength and sim- 
forced us to recover cur gravity ; and presently pleness, heroic because manly and human.” 

Jo and I took leave. The day had waned, and the sunset lit Jose- 

Letty was an orphan, and lived with her cous. | Phine’s excited eyes with fire. She waa not 
in, friend Allis, I too was alone; but I kept a beantiful, but now, if ever, beauty visited her 
tiny house io Slepington, part of which I rent- with @ transient caress. She looked up, and 
ed, and Jo was visiting me. met my eyes fixed on her. 
As we walked home, along the quiet street | “ What is it Sally, what do I look like?” 
overhung with willows and sycamores,I said| “ Very pretty just now,Jo; your eyes are 
to her, “Jo, how came you to know Letty’s bright, and we cheek flushed. The sunshine 
secret ?”” suits you. I admire you to-night,” 

“ My dear, I did not know it any more than| .“! am glad,” said she, naively, “I often 
you; but I drew the inference of her {nates | “ih to be pretty.” 

from her character. She is excitable—even| “A waste wish, Jo! and yet I heve enter- 
passionate; but her formal training has allowed | ‘#ined it myself.” 

no scope for either trait, and suppression bas | _ “ 1t’s not go much matter for you, Sarah ; 
bat concentrated them. She really pines for for people love you. And, besides, you’ve a 
some excitement; what, then, could be more | Certain kind of beauty. Your eyes are beauti- 
nataral than thet her fancy should light upon | f#!—rather too ead, perhaps—but fine in shape 
some person utterly diverse from what she is | 204 tint; and you have a good head, and » 
used to see? That is simple enough. I hit | delicately outlined tace. Moteover, you are 
upon the black hair on the same prirciple, picturesque ; people look at you, ard then lock 
‘like.in difference.’ Tho cigar g wonder. again—and, any way, love you, don’t they?” , 
fal to the halffrizhtened, all-amazed child; but | {| People are very good to me, Jo.” 

who ever sees a fast young man without a Oh, yes! we all kyow that people ag 8 mass 
cigar?” are kindly, considerate, and unselfish; that they 

“Tam afraid it is Henry Malden,” anid I, | #e given to loving and admiring disagreeable 
meditatively ; “he ie all you describe, but he ie | 924 ugly people; in short, that the millennium 
also radically bad; besides, having been in the | "88 come. Sully, my dear, you are a small hypo- 
Mexican war, he will have the prestige of a | ‘Tite—or else——but I think we won't estab- 
hero to Letty. How can the poor girl be un- lish a mutual admiration society to-night, as 
deceived before it is quite too late?” there are only two of us; besides, I am hun- 

“What do you want to undeceive her for, | ®*Yj letas have tea.” 

Sally? Do you suppose that will prevent her| Lhe next day, Josephine left me. As we 
marrying Mr. Malden?” walked together toward the landing of the 

“J should think so, most certainly!” steamer, Letty Allis emerged from a green 
“ Not in the least. If you want Letty to mar- | '@B¢; to say good bye, and down its vista I dis- 
ry him, just judiciously oppose it. Go to her, cerned the handsome, lazy pereon of Henry 
aud eay you come as ® friend, to tell her Mr. Malden ; but I did not inform L tty of my dis- 
Malden’s faults, and the result will be, she will | °V°TY- . 
hate you, and be deeper in love with him than| 4 Year passed away, to me with the old mo- 
ever.’ notonous routine; full of work, not wanting in 

“ You don’t give her credit for common sense, | 8/408; barren, indeed, of household enjoy- 
0.” ments and vicissitudes; solitary, sometimes 

“ Just as mach as any girl of her age has in desolate, yet peaceful in monotony. But this 
love. Did you ever know a woman who gave | D°W ®Prpg had not come with such serene neg- 
up a man she loved, because she was warned lect to the other two of us three. Against ad- 
against him? or even if she knew his character fiat remonstrance, and entreaty, from her good 
well, herself? I don’t know bat there are riends, Letty Allis had married Henry Malden, 
women, who could do it, from sheer religions | 924) in attire more tasteful, but quite as far 
principle. I believe you might, Sarah. It would | f°™ Quakerism as Josephine had predicted, 
be a hard struggle, and wear you to a shadow beamed upon the inhabitants of Slepington 
in mind and body ; but you have a conscience, from the bow window or open door of a cot- 
and, for a woman with a heart as soft as pud-| 8° very ornec indeed; while the cdor of a 
ding, the most thoroughly rigid streak of duty tolerable cigar ees as Mr. Malden’s expo- 
in you; none of which Letty has to depend — hee » oe And to corspbine 
on. No; if you want to eave her, take her come & logs no annual resurrection should 
away from Slepington ; take her to Saratoga, 
to Newport, to Washington; turn ber small head 
with gayety; she is pretty enough to have a 
dozen lovers at any watering place ; it is on'y 
propinquity that favors Mr. Malden here.” 
“T can’t do that, Josephine. I have not the 
means, and Mies Allis would not have the will, 
even if she believed in your prescription.” 
“Then Letty must stay here, and bide her 
time. You believe in a special Providence, 
Sarah, don’t you?” 

“ Yea, of course I do.” 
“Then cannot you leave her to that care? 
Circumstances do not work for you. Perhaps 
it is best that she should marry him, suffer, live, 
love, and be refined by fire.” 
My heart sunk at the prospect of these possi- 
bilities. 
Josephine put her arm round me. “Sally,” 
said she, in her soft tone, “I grieved you, 
dear, this afternoon. I did not mean to. I 
grieved myself most. Please forgive me!” 
“T haven’t anything to forgive, Jo,” said I. 
“ What you said to me was true, painfully true ; 
and being 80, for a moment pained me. I should 
have been much happier to be married, I know ; 
but now I daren’t think of it. I have lost a 
great deal, I have 

“lost my place, 

My sweet safe corner by the household fire, 
Behind the heads of children ; ” 

and yet I do not know that I have not gained a 
little. It is something, Jo, to know that I am 
not in the power of a bad or even an ill-tem- 
pered man. I can sit by my fire, and know that 
no one will come home to fret at me—that I 
shall encounter no-cold looks, no sneers, no 
bursts of anger, no snarl of etinginess, no con- 
tempt of my opinion and advice. I know that 
men now treat me with regpect and attention, 
such as their wives rarely, if ever, receive {rom 
them. Sensitive and fastidious as Iam, I do 
not know whether my gain is not, to me, vreater 
than my loss. I know it ought not to be so— om & ba cep 
that it argues a vicious, an unchristian, almost opened sidewise into this winter-garden. 

an uncivilized state of society; but that does| 1 found Jo more changed than I had ex- 
not affect the facts.” pected ; this last year of country life had given 

“ You frighten me, Sarah. I cannot believe | strength and elasticity to the tall and slender 
this is always trae of men and their wives.” _| figure ; a steady rose of health burned on either 

“Neither is it. Some men are and cheek ; -y: — had subdued and calmed 

i d gen ntlemen, even in their fam: | her quick spirits. — 

iloa he — nen ‘aolleenn the man she| I was at home directly, re — a 
is to marry is that exception. Jo—bend your| mer never glowed and blushed over fhe Gas 
ear down closer—I thought once I knew such «| than that which installed me in Noo 4. ase 
man—and—dear—I loved him.” Out of doors the whole country was | od ’ 
“ My darling! but, Sarab, why I apes and attainable ; — _ erp dl 
“ Because, as you enid, Josey, I was too old;| sources in my usual work and in aac a 
T had seen too much; I would not give way to an} for she -< — _ Sadana * centati alten 4 
ry . 1 

impulee, 1 bent my soul to know him I rang coves pooveell her conversation, and a sim- 
plicity quite original startled you continually in 
ber manner and ways. I liked to watch her 
about the house; dainty and fastidious in the 














repair: her mother was dead. She, too, was 
orphaned, for she had never koown her father; 
her only sister was married far away; and | 
kept an old promise in going to her for a year’s 
stay at least. 

Aunt Boyle’s property had consisted chiefly 
in large cotton mills owned by herself and her 
twin brother, who, dying before her, left her all 
his own share in them. These mills were on 
@ noisy little river in the western part of Mas- 
sachusettse—in a valley, narrow, but picturesque, 
and so far above the level of the sea that the 
air was keen and pure as among mountains. 
Mrs. Boyle had removed here from Baltimore, 
a few years before her own death, that she 
might be with her brother through his long and 
fatal illness ; and, finding her health improved 
by change of sir, had occupied his house ever 
since, until one of those typhoid fevers that 
infest such river-gorges at certain seasons of 
the year entered the village about the mills, 
when, in visiting the sick, she took the epidemic 
herself, and died. Josephine still retained the 
honse endeared to her by sad and glad recol- 
lections ; and it was there I found her, when, 
after renting the whole of my little tenement at 
Slepington, I betook myself to Valley Mills at 
her request, 

The cOttage where she lived was capacious 
enough for her wants, and though plaia, even 
to an air of superciliousnese, without, was most 
luxurious within—made to use and live in ; for 
Mr. Brown, her uncle, was an Englishman, and 
hed never arrived atthat height of Transatlantic 
ton which consists in shronding and darkening 
all the pleasant rooms in the house, and skulk- 
ing through life in the basement and attic. 
Sanshine, cushions, and flowers, were Mr. 
Browu’s personal tastes; and plenty of these 
characterized the cottage. A green terrace 
between hill and river spread out before the 
door for lawn and garden, and 9 tiny conserva- 
tory abutted upon the brink of the terrace 
slope, from # bay-window in the library, that 








have seen so much matrimony that is harsh 
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about others, you never knew where or when 
either trait would show itself next. She was 
scrupulous as to the serving of meals, for in- 
stance, almost to a fault; no carelessness, no 
slight neglect, was admitted bere, and always 
on the spotless damask laid with quaint china 
stood a tapered vase of white Venice glass, 

with one, or two, or three blossoms, sometimes 

a cluster of leavee, the spray of a wild vine, or 
the taseelled branch of a larch-tree jeweled 

with rose red cones. arranged therein with an 

artist’s taste and skill; but perhaps, while she 

sharply rebuked the maid for a dim spot on her 

chocolate-pitcher or a grain of eeger spilt on 

the salver, her white India shawl lay trailed 
over the divan half upon the fleor, and her 

gloves fluttered on the door-step till the wind 
carried them off, to find her parasol hanging in 
the honeysuckle boughs, 

But, happily, it is not one’s duty to make 
other people uncomfortable by perpetually 
tinkering at that trait in them which most of- 
fends our own nature ; and I thought it more 
for my good and hers to learn patience myself, 
than undertake to beat her into order; the 
reeult of which was peace and good-will that 
vindicated my wiedom to myself; and I found 
her, faults and all, sufficiently fascinating and 
loveable. 

A> year passed away serenely; and when 
spring came again, Jesephine refused to let me 
leave her. Our life was quiet enough, but, 
with such beautiful nature, and plenty to do, 
we were not lonely, less so because Jo’s hands 
were as open as her heart, and to her all the 
sick and poor looked, not only for help, but for 
the rarer consolations of living sympathy and 
counsel. Her shrewd common sense, her prac- 
tical capacity, her kindly, cheerful face, her 
power of appreciating a position of want and 
perplexity, and seeing the best way out of it, 
and, above all, her deep and fervent religious 
feeling, made her an invaluable friend to just 
that class who most needed her. 

In the course of this spring, we gained an 
addition to our society, in the person of Mr. 
Waring, the son of the gentleman who had 
bess) the mills at Mrs. Boyle’s death, but who 
had hitherto conducted them by an overseer. He 
had recently bought a little island in the mid- 
dle of the river, just below the dam, and pro- 
pore erecting a new mill upon it; but as the 

nxis (the Indian name of out river) was lia- 
ble to rapid and destructive freshets, the mill 
required a deep and secure foundation and a 
lower story of stone. 

This implied some skillfal engineering, and 
Mr. Arthur Waring, having studied this subject 
fally abroad, came on from Boston, and took 
up his abode in Valley Mills village. Of course, 
we being his only hope of society in the place, 
he made our acquaintance early. I rather 
liked him ; his manner was good, his percep- 
tions acute, his tastes refined, and he had s 
certain strength of will that gave force to a 
character otherwise commonplace. Josephine 
liked him at once; she laid his shyness and 
brusquerie, which were ovly the expression of 
® dominant self-consciousness, to genuine mod- 
esty. He was depressed and moody, because 
he was bored for want of acquaintance, and 
missed the adulation and caresses that he re- 
ceived at home as an only child; but Jo’s swift 
imagination painted this as the trait of a re- 
flective and melancholy nature, disgusted with 
the world, and pitied him accordingly; a mild 
way of misanthropic speech, that is apt to infest 
young men, added to this delusion; and, with 
all the energy cf her sweet, earnest disposition, 
Josephine undertock his education—undertook 
to teach him faith and hope and charity, to set 
right his wayward soul, to renovate his bitter 
opinions, to make him a better and a happier 
man. 

It is a well known fact in the philosophy of 
the human mind, that it is apt to gain more by 
imparting than by receiving; and since philos- 
ophy, where it becomes fact, does not merci- 
fully adjust its results to circumstance, but 
rushes on in implacable grooves, and clears its 
own track of whatever lies thereon by the sum- 
mary process of crushing it to dust, it did not 
ee now for the pure intentions and tender 

eart which, in teaching another love to men, 
taught herself love to a man, and learnt far bet- 
ter than her pupil. 

Mr. Waring was but a man; he did not love 
Josephize—he admired her ; he loved nothing 
but himself, his quiet, his pleasure; and while 
she ministered to either, he regarded her with 
@ species of affection that put on the mask of a 
diviner passion, and uses its language. A thon- 
sand little things showed the man fully to me, 
— spectator ; but my who needed most the 

lgcerning eye, regarded thi if i 
= eos: ye 18 this gay bubble asif it 

Perhaps I blame him too severely, for it was 
against the very heart of my heart that he sin- 
ned ; possibly I do not allow for the temptation 
it was to @ young man, quite alone in a coun- 
try village, without resources, and accustomed 
to the flattery and caresses of a devoted mother, 
to find himself agreeable in the eyes of a noble 

and loveable woman. Possibly, in his place, a 
better man might have sought» her society, 
drawn her cut of her reserve for his own delec- 
tation, confided in her, worked upon her pity, 
claimed her care, played on her simplicity and 


ignorance of the world, crept iato her heart, | th 


and won its strength of emotion and its gen- 
erous affection—in short, made love to her, 
without saying so, honestly and openly. Yet 
there are some men who would not have done 
it; and even yet, while I try to regard Arthur 
Waring with Christian charity, I feel that I 
cannot trust him—that I do not respect him— 
that, if I dared despise anything God has made, 
my first contempt would light on him. 
the autumn, while all this was going on, 
I received a painful and wretched letter from 
Letty Malden, begging me to come to her. I 
could not resist such an appeal; and one of 
Josephine’s little nieces having come to apend 
the winter with her, I hurried to Slepington— 
not, I am sure, in the least regretted by Mr. 
Waring, who had begun to look at me with un- 
easy and sometimes defiant eyes. 
found @ miserable househould here, Mr. 
Malden had in no way reformed. When did 
marriage ever reform a bad man? On the con- 
trary, he was more dissipated than ever: and 
whenever he came home, the welcome’ that 
waited for him was one little calculated to make 
home pleasant; for Letty’s quick temper blazed 
up in reproach and reviling that drew out woree 
recrimination; and even the little, wailing, fee- 
Lio og , ee filled Letty’s arms and consoled 
in his absence, was onl 
strife between her and her Coon atte 
ften, as I came down the street, and saw 
the pretty outside of the cottage, waving with 
creepers and hedged about with thorns, whose 
oy sernes sent i <A if.for a festival, I 
of what a good o 
Friends - said os me: —e 
Sarah, thee will live to find shows are often 
seems; thee sees many a qui i 
a are, + oa is a hell inetie,”” Pacer 
soon found that I must stay all wi 
Slepington. I had a hard tnak before paecdh 
try and teach Letty that she had no right to 
neglect her own duties because her husband 
ignored his. But six months of continual drop- 
ping seemed to wear a tiny channel of percep- 
tion; and my presence, ag well as the efforts we 
made together to preserve order, if not serenity, 
pe 7 Be a ain: men to Letty’y mind, 
egan to see t “ oti i 
fire” was doing its coos in al pong analy. 
sure end, 


Selfieh as it wag, I cannot say that I felt sor- 


arivg had fallen from the mill wall and broken 
his leg, and the workmen, in their confusion, 
carried him to her house, and she wanted 


were kindly received, but al 
body could read to him.so well as Miss Boyle. 
Nobody else unders his moods, his hamors, 
his whims; she knew 0 
exactness. It was she who 
on the salver with such care an nay, 
even cooked them at timea; for Jo 

like a rational woman, that in 
vation increases one’s capaci 
that a woman of intelligence should be able to 
excel an ignorant servant in e 
daty by just so mach as she excels her in mind. 
In this was a pleasant life to two persons, 
bh forme Hed Ungen oon. 
aring’s integrity, 
ed him with friendly and cordial in- 
I had every reason to distrust him. 
I perceived that he had so far insinuated him- 
self into Jo’s confidente, that his whole artil- 
lery of expressive looks, broken sentences, even 
caresses, were received by her with entire good 
faith ; but when I asked her seriously if I was to 
regard Mr. Waring as her lover, she burst into 
indignant denial, colored scarlet, and was half 
inclined to be angry with me—though a certain 
tremulous key, into which her usually sweet and 
steady voice broke, while she declared he had 
never spoken to her ot love, it was only friend- 
ship, witnessed against her that she was appre- 
visited with a tinge of that 
causeless shame, which even in a pure and good 
woman conventionality constrains, when she has 
loved a man before he says, in plain English, 
“T love you,” though every act, and look, and 
tone of his, may have carried that significance 
anmistakably for years. Thank God, there is 
day of sure judgment coming, when conven- 
tions and shields of usage will save no man 
from the due vengeance of truth upon false- 
hood, justice upon smooth and plausible du- 


Rdout of Acts 


have 
terest; but 


hensive, sad, perha 


plicity ! 


In due time Mr. Waring recovered. If there 
was any change in his manner to Jo, it was too 
slight to be seen, though it was felt, and was, 
after all, the carelessness of a person certain of 
his foothold in her good 
evident withdrawal of attention, which I would 
have pard@ned even then, had it been the re- 
sult of honest regret for past carelessness, 
and stern resolution to repair that past. What- 
ever it was, Jo perceived that her ideal man 
was become a real man; but, with a tenacity 
of nature for which in my fate-telling I had 
net given her credit, she was as constant to the 
substance as she had been to the dream; and 
while she lost both health and spirits in the 
contemplation of Arthur Waring’s fitful and 
heedless manner toward her, and was evident! 
pained by the discovery of his selfish and pol- 
itic traits—to call them by no harsher name— 
it was inexpressibly touching to hear the ex- 
cuses she made for him, to see the all-shielding 
love with which she veiled his faults, and kept 
him as a mother would keep her graceless yet 
dearest child from animadversion and reproach. 

In the mean time, I heard often from Letty, 
no good news of her husband, but that her 
child grew more and more a comfort, that her 
friends were very kind, and always in a tiny 
postscript some such phrase'as this—‘I try to 
be paitent, Sarah,” or “I don’t scold Harry so 
much as I did, dear.” I hoped for Letty, for 
she persevered. 

That summer we saw less than ever of Mr. 
Waring ; he was very busy at the mill, in order 
that it might be far enough advanced to resist 
the inevitable spring freshets ; and, besides, we 
were absent from the Valley some weeks, en- 
deavoring to recruit Jo’s failing health at the 
sea-side. But this was a vain endeavor; that 
which sapped the springs of her life was past 
She inherited her father’s deli- 
cate and unreliable constitution, and a nervous 
organization, whose worst disease is ever the 
preying of doubt, anxiety, or regret. As win- 
ter drew on, she grew no better; a dim, dreamy 
abstraction brooded over her. 
often, with vague alarm, “Sally, how far off 
Do come nearer!” 
talk when we were alone, her step grew languid, 
her eye deeper, and its bright expression, when 
you roused her, was longer in shooting back 
into the clouded sphere than ever before. She 
sat for hours by the windo 
resting on its casement, loo 
out and away, beyond the hills, into the deep 
spaces of blue air, past cloud and vapor, to the 
stars. Sudden noises startled her to an extreme 
degree; a quick step flushed her cheek with 
fire and fluttered her breath. How I longed 
for spring! I hoped all from the delicate min- 
istrations of nature ; though the physician we 
called gave me no hope of her final recovery. 
Mr. Waring himself seemed struck with her 
aspect, and many little signs of friendly inter- 
As often as he could, he 
returned to his old haunts; and while the pleas- 
ure of his presence and the excitement of his 
undisguised anxiety wrought on her, Jo became 
almost her own self for the moment—gay, cheer- 
ful, blooming—alas! with the bloom of fever- 
ishness and vain hope. 

So spring drew near. The mill was nearly 
finish One day in March,a warm south 
wind “quieted the earth” after a long rain, the 
river began to stir, its mail of ice to crack and 
heave under the sun’s rays. I persuaded Jo 
to take a little drive, and once in the carriage 

e air reanimated her; she rested against me, 
and talked more than I had known her for 


outward cure. 


you seem ! 


est came from him. 


weeks. 


“What a lovely day!” said she; “how 
blamy the air is! there is such an expression of 
reat without despair, such calm expectation ! 

b heaven on such days, Sally! 
they are like the long sob with which a child 
finishes weeping. Only think of never more 
knowing tears—that is life indeed!” 

A keen pang pierced me at the vibration of 
her voice as she spoke. I thought to sooth 
her a little, and said, “‘ Heaven can be no more 
than love, Jo, and we have a great deal of that 


I always think 


on 


_ “Do wel” answered she, in a tone of grief 
just tipped with irony, and then she went on: 
“T believe you love me, Sally. I would trust you 
with—my heart, if need were, I think 
love me better than any one on earth does.’ 
“T love you enough, dear,” said I; more words 
would have choked me in the utterance. 
Soon we turned homeward. 
“Tell John to drive down by the river,’ said 
J eee I oa to see the new mill.” 
ut you cannot see it from the road, Jo; 
the Romeo i Ning ai 
ever min ally; I shall just walk 
through them ; don’t deny me! I has to see 
it all again; and perbaps the arbatus is in 


bloom ” 


“Not yet, 

“I can get some buda, then ; I want to have 
some just once.” 

We left the 


ally strong. I 


Presen' A 
the river, directly opposite the mill. A heavy 
timber was thrown across from the shore to the 
island, on which the workmen from the west 
passed and repassed; it was firm 
ow pain, but to a | enough for its purpose, but now, wet with the 

morping’s rain, and high above the grinding 
ice, it seemed a h bri 
ty to return to Jo, who wrote for me in April, | stood looking over at the new mill, listening to 
Woe me to come as soon as I could, for Mr. | the slight stir within it, 


side had 


We stood still torlisten. Nearer and nearer it 


certain the extent of the damage, that Mr. War- | ing’s 


ing had slipped, and, unable to recover his foot- | tarn 
ing, fallen on a heap of stones, and received | bay. I locked up the stream; the ice 

? . - me ; had 

- | gathered in one high barrier, mixed with flocd- 

My first question to Josephine was, “ Where | wood and timber, and, beari 
uprooted trunk of a huge 

‘ “He would not send for her, Sally,” said she, bee upon on a li 
because she is not we feared to | “* river 18 u 

o ll, and he ‘shan cand dla Py 

r than I 

ing, she had reached the 

and with light, untrem 


across, when 
caught sight of Mr. Waring, 
tronger 


his injury. 


is Mr. Waring’s mother ?”? 


startle her. 
“ H’m!” said I, very curtly. 


Josephine looked at me with innocent, grave | mean 
ear, simple child—and yet, for anybody | on it, 


eyes—u 
bat herself, she would have been sufficient! 


discerning. This love seemed to have remodel- 
led her nature, to kave taken from her all the life to the other and « 
serpent’s wisdom, to have destroyed her com | ed to come back; but the excitement 
mon sense, and distorted her view of everything that bad 


in which Arthur Waring was coticerned. 
had certainly got on very fast in my absence. 
had returned too late, — ’ 

I had litt 
lid; that de: 


e to do with the care of the inva- | structure gave way; with the freed roar of 
volved on J.; my offers of service hurricane, the barrier, the dam, the foot-bridge 


—— 


tellect and culti- 


her lovely head 
ing out, always 


carriage, and on m 
strolled through the little thicket of hemlock 
trees, green and fragrant. She seemed unusu- 
r began to hope. After much 
searching, we found the budded flowers; she 
loved most of all wild blossoms—no scent 
breathed from the closed petals; they were not 
kissed by the odor-giving south wind into 
ife and expression; but Jo looked at them 
wih ‘ad, far-reaching eyes. I think she silent 
ly said good-by to them. 
we came out on the steep bank of 


5 apparently the setting 
to rights by some lingering workman of such 
oids and ends as remain after finishing the 
great whole of such a b 
me to help her. I learned, on reaching Valley | cool wind, which had 
Mills, that the new building on the island had | brought on its waft a most portentcus roar. 
not been completed far enough to resist a heavy 
freshet, that had swept away part of the firat | swelled, crashing and hissin 
story, where the mortar was not yet bardened ; | Josephine grasped my arm 
and it was in traversing these wet stones, to as- | ergy, and at that instant we perceived Mr. War. 
pass an open casement. She 
upon me like a wild creature driven to 


8 it approached. 
ith convulsive en- 


ng above all the 
Camore, was coming 
e a battering-ram. 


suppressed tone; 
nk or guess her 
timber, she was 
bling steps half 
I simultaneously 
running for dear 
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swept down towards us. She had all but reach- 
ed the end of the timber, I stood there to grasp 
her hand, when the old tree, whirled down by 
the torrent, struck the other end of the beam, 
and threw Jcsephine forward to the bank, dash- 
ing her throbbing, panting breast, with all the 
force of her fall, against the hard ground. I 
lifted her in my arma ; she was white with pain. 
Presently she opened her os and looked up; 
& flush of rapture glowed all over her face, and 
then the awful mist of death, gray and rigid, 
veiled it. Her head dropped on my shoulder; 
@ sharp cry and a rush of scarlet blood passed 
her lips together; the head lay more heavily; 
she was dead. But Arthur Waring never knew 
how or for what she died. 
Five years have passed since that day. Still 
I live at Nook Cottage; but not.aloue, Of us 
three, Josephine is in heaven, Letty is still 
troubled upon earth; her husband tests her 
patience and her temper every hour, but both 
temper and patience are in good training. And 
if ever Henry Malden is reclaimed, as I be- 
gin to see reasons to hope he will be, he will 
owe it to the continual example and gentle 
of his wife, who has grown, from a 
petulant, thoughtless girl, into a lovely, unself- 
ish, religious woman, a devoted mother and 
wife, “refined by fire.’ For me, the last, 
whenever now I say, as I used.to say, “ Three 
of us,” I mean a new three—Paul, baby, and 
me; for Jo was not a prophet. Four years 
ago, while my heart-ache for her was fresh and 
torturing, a new pastor came to the little vil- 
lage church of Valley Mills. Mr. Lyman was 
very good ; I have seen other men with as fine 
natural traits, but I have never seen a man or 
woman so entirely good. He came to me to 
console me; for he, too, had just lost a sister; 
and in listenirg to his story, I for a moment 
forgot my own, as he meant I should. But I 
did not love him—no, not till I discovered, 
mouths afterward, that he suffered incessantly 
from ill heath, and was all alone in the world. 
I was too much a woman to resist such a plea. 
I pitied him ; I tried to take care of him; and 
when he asked me if I liked the office of sick 
nurse, I told him I liked it well enough to wish 
it were for life. And now he wants to light 
my eyes out of that dreamy expression that 
tells him I am re-living the past, and thinking 
of the dead; he tells me, for the sake of the 
flash that follows, that I offered myself to him. 
Perhaps I did. But he is well now; the air 
of the Tunxis hills, and the reat of a quiet life, 
partly, I hope, good care also, have restored to 
him his Jost health. And I am what Jo said 
I should have been—a blessed mother, as well 
as a happy wife. The baby that lies across 
my lap has traits that endear her to me doubly— 
traits of each of us three cousins—Josephine’s 
hair on her little nestling head, Letty’s apple- 
blossom complexion, and my eyes, except that 
they are serene when they are not smiling. 
I ask only of the love that has given me all this 
unexpected joy, that my little Jo may have 
one better trait—her father’s heart—a strong- 
er, tenderer, and purer heart, than belonged” to 
any one among “Three of us!”—Atlantic 
Monthly for July. 


THE SLAVE CARGO AT CHARLESTON. 


A writer in the Charleston Courier urges that 
the cargo of negroes recently landed at that port 
from the brig Echo, which was captured by the 
U.S. brig of war Dolphin, be retained in the 
United States, and placed under the charge of 
masters who will properly provide for them. 
We quote from his communication : 

“ The negroes are mostly young, under twen- 
ty, perhaps, nearly naked, and much reduced 
by disease ; but they are generally well formed, 
so much like domestic negroes, that, if dressed, 
they would not be noticed, and are as cheerful 
and gay as possible. They sing, dance, and 
seem as perfectly susceptible of discipline as 
so many children. An interpretor is on board, 
and they are reported to express the utmost 
possible repugnance to being returned to Afri- 
ca. They say that they live far in the interior, 
that their life at best was not a very comfort- 
able one, and that they will be certain to be 
taken, placed again in the barracoons, and sent 
again to Cuba. They express solicitude to 
take whatever life may be open to them here, 
and say at least that they will jump overboard 
rather than go back. 

“Under these circumstances, is it not a se- 
rious question whether they ought to be sent 
away. The President of the United States is 
authorized to make provision for their safekeep- 
ing and return, but it is not made obligatory 
on him to return them. They will not be per- 
mitted, under the peoneet laws of South Caro- 
lina, to rémain; but, if ordered off, and they 
should refuse to go, they could be sold—while, 
if they should exhibit the wish to remain, and 
that wish should be complied with by the Uni- 
ted States, there could be little difficulty, I pre- 
sume, in procuring such action, upon the part 
of the Legislature of this State, as would sufli- 
ciently dispose of them.” 

The Evening News has an able editorial on 
the subject, in which it is again asserted that 
the negroes are from the interior of Africa, and 
that they manifest great repugnance at the idea 
of being sent back. The News says: 

“Our community is much excited on the 
question, What shall be done with these Afri- 
cans? As the law is explicit in relation to 
their disposal, it is to be hoped that every re- 
spect will be paid to its requisitions, and that 
all false sentimentality will be laid aside. Any 
effort to rescue or kidnap them would not only 
fail, as the most complete armed watch and 
guard will be maintained by the Federal au- 
thorities and troops here, but such effort would 
subject the party attempting it to treatment as 
a treasonable mob.” 

The Mercury says that the negroes, to the 
number of 455, were shipped on the 5th of 
July, on the west coast of Africa, in Lower 
Guineas, in the southern part of the distret of 
Loango, and not far from the river Congo or 
Zaire. These slaves were purchased in a cir- 
cuit of five hundred miles. The brig made the 
trip in forty-seven days, reaching the point of 
destination on the 21st ult. In this space of 
time, one hundred and forty negroes died. 
When detected, preparations were evidently be- 
ing made to land the cargo, and had not the 
captain supposed himself pursued by the Dol- 
phin, and consequently hauled off from the 
coast, it is probable that he would have suc- 
ceeded in his design. But his hesitation at- 
tracting suspicion, the Dolphin at once gave 
chase, The slaver first exhibited British colors, 
but as she took the cruiser for a Briton, and saw 
her chances of escape diminishing, she hauled 
these down, and ran up the stars and stripes, a 
movement which the Dolphin immediately fol- 
lowed. No papers were found on the brig, and 
the crew all professed to be passengers. The 
Mercury adds: 

“The names of eighteen, excepting the cap- 
tain, are as follows: Dominica de la Piene, 
Juan Brevara, Jose Francisco, R. I. Bates, 
John Basco, Alexander Rodgers, Frank Cleary, 
John E. Capell, Archibald Scott, George Pla- 
ken, Antonio Almera, Tomas Under, Antonio 
Somez, Jose de Jave Vital de Miranda, Antonio 
Milanaoish, William Henry Seno, Jose Gon- 
zales Seno. 

“One isa Greek, one an Italian; some of 
them are Portuguese, some Spaniards, and some 
English. Some of them talk about New York, 
but none now admit that they are Americans, 
or have a whereabouts in this country. These 
smugglers are a desperate looking set of fel- 
lows. Under the laws of 1819 and 1820, they 
will be tried for their lives as pirates sailing on 
an American bottom under the American flag. 
‘Phey were committed to jail on Saturday after- 
noon. Their trials will take place at Columbia, 
8. C., before his honor Judge Wayne, Circuit 
Judge; Jams Conner, U. 8. District Attorney, 
prosecuting officer. The court begins to sit the 
fourth Monday in November.” 

The New York Herald contains a short arti- 
cle on the identity of the vessel, in which it is 

made tolerably apparent that she is the Putnam, 
built at Baltimore in 1845, but subsequently 
oo by Everett & Brown, of New 

ork, and afterwards owned first, by Hand 
& Everett, then by Rosevelt & Griffith, an 
finally by a Captain Brown ; all of which par- 
ties were likewise New Yorkers. On the 7th 
of —, 1857, she was cleared from New York by 
the master, whose name was reported to be 
Dobson, for Gaboon, on the coast of Africa. 
It is generally understood that she landed a 
cargo of negroes on the coast of Cuba. On the 
5th of March, 1858, she cleared from New Or- 
leans for St. Thomas and a market, and since 
that time she has not been heard of until she 
fell in with the Dolphin. 


Ex-Governor McRea, of Mississippi, has re- 
ceived the nomination of the District Conven- 
tion, which met at Brockhaven, Miss., to select 
@ candidate to fill the vacancy in Congress oc- 
casioned by the death of Gen. Quitman. 
better man for the lamented Quitman’s place 
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POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


What is the meaning intended to be convey- 
ed’ by the phrase “ popular sovereignty,” which 
has been recently much used in our politics? 
The principle has, we apprehend, full weight in 
the States where the majority govern under 
constitutional restrictions imposed by the peo- 
ple themselves. They frame their organic law, 
alter and revise it, enlarge or diminish the pow- 
er of those to whom the Government is intrust- 
ed, and constitute, in fact and theory, the eu- 
preme will. 

The Territories are not invested with this 
sovereign power. The inhabitants, while in a 
Territorial condition, have such Government 
as Congress may grant them, bat no Conetita- 
tion of their own creating. Their organic Jaw 
is merely an act of Congress, which specifies to 
what extent they may exercise the rights of self- 
government. Within the limitations prescribed 
by the act of Congress, they may act ; but they 
cannot take upon themselves the sovereign 
power while in this dependent condition. The 
people of a Territory, therefore, are not su- 
preme, and “popular sovereignty” is not 
theirs until, emerging from that condition, they 
take upon themselves the responsibilities of 
self-government. Yet, in the discussions that 
have been had on this subject by our wise leg- 
islators, very few have made any rightful dis- 
criminations, but seem to suppose that the peo- 
ple of a Territory, like the people of a State, 
are endowed with popular sovereignty. 


Again: we remember to have read speeches, 
and labored essays, and editorials, concerning 
“ popular sovereignty,” in some of the cities 
whose charters had been medified and amended 
by the legislative assemblies of the States with- 
ia which these cities are situated. Without 
expressing any opinion on the wisdom or merits 
of those amendatory laws, or inquiring into 
their constitutionality, which the tribunals of 
their State must decide, it is arrant nonsense to 
talk of “ popular sovereignty ” in these muni- 
cipalities. The Legislature may transcend its 
power, and do an unconstitutional act, which is 
& mere nullity in itself; but the sovereignty is 
in the State authorities, and not in the cities 
which are created by the State. It is the sov- 
ereign power of the State which grants charters 
to the cities, and endows the inhabitants, with- 
in certain defined limits, with special privileges, 
as the Federal Government organizes Territo- 
ries, and clothes the people with specified 
powers. Within the range of their organic act, 
the people of the city or territory may exercise 
thé powers and privileges that are permitted 
them, but neither is sovereign beyond what the 
supreme authority has granted them in their 
municipal or territorial capacity. 

But “ popular sovereignty ” is engaging the 
attention and’ becoming a test of parties in 
Federal politics; and yet we have seen from 
none of the speakers any clear and well-defined 
meaning of the phrase. The truth is, the 
Federal Government is not strictly a popular 
Government. The people do not vote for the 
Executive, nor the Senate, nor for any officer 
of the Federal Government, except the imme- 
diate representatives of their respective dis- 
tricts. A majority of the people may wish and 
vote for electors favorable to a particular candi- 
date, and yet fail to electhim. A minority may 
legally and constitationally elect a President 
over 8 competitor who has a much higher pop- 
ular vote given for electors favorable to that 
competitor. Moreover, the mixed basis gives 
almost twice the power to the voting population 
of South Carolina over those of Vermont, in 
making a President or choosing Representatives. 
Under these circumstances, what is meant by 
“ popular sovereignty ” in the Federal Govern- 
ment—a Government of States—when the pop- 
ular element has but a limited direct effect ? 
The Senate, which has equal legislative power 
with the House of Representatives, which has 
a check upon most of the important acts of the 
Executive department, exercising in fact legis- 
lative, executive, and, in important cases, judi- 


not by the people, but by the States. They 
are the representatives of sovereignties, all of 
which are recognised as possessing equal polit- 
ical rights, whatever their number, whether 
one hundred thousand or three millions. This, 
then, is not popular supremacy, nor does the 
popular element enter into it. There is equal- 
ity of representation to the States, but not to 
the people, in the construction of the Senate, 
nor is the President elected upon the popular 
basis ; and even in the representative branch, 
there is inequality, growing out of the mixed 
basis. 

“Popular sovereignty,” then, is not the char- 
acteristic of our federative system, but it is of 
the State Governments; and herein isa marked 
distinction between those who are of the con- 
solidation achool in politics, and those who main" 
tain the doctrine of State Rights. Our State 
Governments are popular, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not. The States possess primitive 
powers, the Federal Government only those 
which are derivative. The States made the 
Federal Government, not the Federal Govern- 
ernment the States; and the States may, at 
their pleasure, enlarge or diminish the author- 
ity of the Federal Government—alter, amend, 
or revise the Federal Constitution—but it is 
not within the province of the Federal Govern- 
ment to alter the Constitution or narrow the 
juriediction of any one of the States. “ Popular 
sovereignty” alone ean change the Constitution 
or Government of a State. It lies at the found- 
ation of our whole system, because it is the 
basis of free Government, on which our States 
are built up; but the Federal Government is a 
superatructure of a different character, being 
a union of those States which have confedera- 
ted together for certain specific purposes, and 
delegated to a central Government certain 
powers, which are exumerated in the consti- 
tutional compact which created it. All powers 
not granted, the States expressly reserved. 

On repeated occasions, the Federal Govern 
ment has transcended it powers, and arro- 
gated to itself authority never delegated. The 
most flagrant, unwarranted, and despotic in+ 
stance of attempted usurpation, was that recent- 
ly made to inflict upon Kansas a Constitution 
to which the people were opposed, and which, 
in the legitimate exercise of “popular soy- 
ereignty,” they emphatically condemned and 
rejected. If the Federal Government could 
dictate the Constitution of Kansas, they could 





could not be found in Mississippi, 


was ever delegated to the central Government, 
and no honest supporter of the rights of the 


dicial power, is composed of members elected, | 


that of any State, and thus extinguish and de- | 
A | Stroy the rights of the States. But nosuch power 





could justify seh enormity, It id gratifying 
that this flagrant attempt, by neurped, despotic, 
central power, has received euch an emphatic 
rebuke and condemnation, and the rights of the 
people and the rights of the States have beeu 


so nobly vindicated. 


“ Popular sovereignty,” under our system, is 
peculiarly an attribute of the people of a State. 
Tt does not pertain to municipalities, except so 
far forth as the State in whom sovereignty is 
vested may grant authority and privileges to 
such municipalities—nor to Territories, except 
as the Federal Government (in which is sover- 
eignty over the domain without the limits of the 
States) may order—nor is it in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has merely restricted and speci- 
fied authority and jurisdiction, conferred upon it 
by the States in their sovereign capacity. In 
order to have “popular sovereignty,” there 
should be popular equality, and this is the case 
in the States on the part of the voting popula- 
tion. That is, the voters in each State are 
posseesed, each, of equal righta and power with 
every other voter, and the population of every 
locality has the same rights and privileges of 
every locality in the elections—no more, and no 
less. The candidate for Governor, for instance, 
having a majority of the consolidated vote of 
the whole State, is the representative of popu- 
lar sovereignty, and elected. 

But no such principle obtains in the Federal 
Government. Were the People to vote direct 
for President and Vice President, strict popu- 
lar sovereignty would prevail; but it would be 
at the expense of the federal principle. The 


| State of Delaware would, on the popular prin- 


ciple, lose nearly, and probably quite, two- 
thirds of her present relative strength. South 
Carolina would lose one-half, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the Senatorial excess, and 
the slaves not voting. Vermont, which has 
but three Representatives in Congress, and 
which casts but five electoral votes, wouli, un- 
der a consolidated system of direct voting, be 
more potential, and cast a larger vote than 
South Carolina, which has six Representatives 
and eight electoral votes. “ Popular Sover- 
eignty” is not therefore the basis of our Federal 
system. A majority of the People must always 
elect a Governor, for the reason that popular 
sovereignty prevails in the States; but it by no 
means follows that a majority of the people in 
the whole Union can control the election of 
President, because popular sovereignty is not 
the rule in that election. 

Moreover, the Federal Government cannot 
prescribe the qualifications ef electors of its 
own Cflicers. This is a right which the States 
have resérved to themselves, and never deputed 
to the central power. It is stipulated in the 
Federal Constitution, that the qualifications of 
electors of Representatives in Congress shall 
be the same as for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislatures ; but the 
States reserve to themselves respectively to de- 
cide what those qualifications shall be. They 
are different in different States. There is 
and can be no uniformity on the subject, and 
coneequently there cannot be popular sover- 
eignty in the Federal elections. The Repre- 
sentatives and the electoral colleges are elect- 
ed on different baces in the States, and in some 
of them the latter have been elected by dis- 
tricts and by the Legislature. 

Nor do cities or Territories, concerning 
which there ig much meaningless talk of “ pop- 
ular sovereignty,” prescribe the qualifications 
of voters. The Legislatures and the Constita- 
tions of the States do this for their respective 
municipalities, and Congress in the organic 
act of the Territories, with sometimes permis- 
sion for the Territorial Legislature to establish 
suffrage. 

The fallacy of equatter sovereignty, which, 
thigugh now exploded as a humbug, was for a 
time the test of party, and befogged multitudes 
of partisans, who neither understood nor com- 
prehended nor desired to know the principles 
they advocated. Grave Senators talked at a 
later day of Territorial sovereignty, a kindred 
humbug to that of squatter sovereignty, as if 
they believed or comprehended such a princi- 
ple. We are now having the chimes rung on 
* popular sovereignty” in not only the elec- 
tions of the States where it is legitimate, but in 
its application to Federal, Territorial, and mu- 
nicipal elections also, as one and indiscrimi- 
nate. Would it not be well for statesmen, 
legislators, and politicians, who are now preg- 
nant with this subject, to define what they mean 
by its vee. Practically, the Administration 
has endeavored to override and trample under 
foot this great principle, in the important mat- 
ter of forming a Constitution or organic law 
for the government of a State. It would have 
been, if successful, a monstrous stride towards 
consolidation, tending to the destruction of 
State rights and popular rights. Having mis- 
applied power in a vain endeavor to impose 
upon the people a Conatitution which they did 
not want and would not accept, it is now inti- 
mated that, by a like abuse of power, the Cen- 
tral Government will oppose admittance to the 
Union of the same State and people, when, in 
the rightful exercise of “ popular sovereignty,” 
they shall have formed and adopted a Consti- 
tution for their own government. Against 
such an abuse of authority, such a denial to 
the people the rightful exercise of their inhe- 
rent rights, there can scarcely be a divided 
opinion among our countrymen. 

If the people of a Territory have the numbers 
and resources that will justify them in taking 
upon themselves the responsibilities and duties 
appertaining to sovereignty, that is sufficient. 
Congress and the Executive have already deci- 
ded this question ; and it will not answer for the 
central authorities to say, that because the peo- 
ple would not accepta particularinetrument dic- 
tated to them by the Federal Government, they 
shall not be permitted to exercise sovereignty, 
and form an organic law for their own govern- 


would be # resumption of power by tae Federal 
Government, after having once acknowledged 
that it rightfully belonged to the people in inter- 
est—a despotic blow at popular sovereignty that 
could not be acquiesced in. 

In our country and under our system, popu- 
lar sovereignty prevails, and is heard, and has 
force, and scope, and power, through the States. 
It is the element which makes States and State 
Constitutions. The Federal Government is the 
creatureof the States, and is not based on 
popular sovereignty, but is made up of certain 
grants of power, delegated to it by no popular 
vote, but by the States in their sovereign capaci- 
ty. Let our politicians observe proper distine- 


to “ popular sovereignty,” and not run into the 
error of consolidation. Our Republic is a 
Federal Union of sovereign States, and not a 
consolidated empire. The popular vote in 
some States has greater relative weight in the 
affairs of the General Government than in 
others, and must continue to have, while the 
Union exists; but this would not be the case, if 
what is termed popular sovereignty, and known 
as such in the States, obtained in like manner 
in the National Government; in that event, each 
vote ‘would count alike, and be equal in 
inflaence, whether given in Maine or Caro- 
lina, New York or Delaware. 


Messrs. Groesbeck and Pendleton, of Ohio, 


have been renominated to Congress by the 
Democrats of their respective Congressional 





districts. 


States and legitimate “ popular sovereignty” | 


ment at anytime they please hereafter. This’ 


tions when making their professions of regard | 





———— 


SURPRISING, 


The fact that Mr. Giddings has not been re- 
nominated to Congress in his district causes 
great astonishment ts outsiders, both amorg bis 
enemies and friends. 

Says the New York Times, a journal which 
will not be accused of ¢ympathizing with the 
radical Anti-Slavery men: 


“We referred to the fact, as announced by 
telegraph, that the Republican Convention in 
Mr. Giddings’s district had selected another can- 
didate, and assumed the failure to renominate 
Mr. G. as probably in accordance with his own 
desire, But Cleveland papers, since received, 
show this not to have been the case. Mr. Gid- 
dings was a candidate for renomination, and 
only failed because the Convention preferre 
Mr. John Hutchins. On the final ballot the 
vote stood—for Hatchins, 49; for Giddings, 37; 
and 10 scattering. 

“Mr, Giddings entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1836, and has been a member for 
twenty-two congecutive years. His name had 
become so intimately associated in the public 
mind with that body, and with the A:htabula 
district, that general surprise will be felt at his 
rejection by his old constituents.” 

The Cleveland Plaindealer, in a style of its 
own, gives us its idea of the cause for Mr, Gid- 
dinga’s non-nomination. It says: 

“ We learn that the northern part of the dis- 
trict sustained him, while the southern part gave 
him his quietus. He*coulda’t come’ another 
‘crisis,’ for the fiat bad gone forth that he, 
with each one of his colleagues, Bingham, Bliss, 
and Mott, who opposed the Montgomery-Crit- 
tenden bill so streuously, must be cast over- 
board. 


“Mott has been defeated—so has Giddings— 
so will Bliss be. If Bingham is saved, it is be- 
cause he has more energy, brains, and cunning, 
than his ‘rugged issue’ comrades. @ war 
upon him is quite hot, and, to tke spectator, 
somewhat interesting, and weshall look on with 
some degree of interest at the issue. So they 
go. Sherman, Stanton, Corwin, and the ‘con- 
servatives,’ all upon the inside track. Chase 
and his followers are distanced.” 

Onur readers will appreciate at their true value 
the personal allusions in the extract, and we 
only quote it to ask the question—is it true that 
the Republicanism of the free States has become 
so lukewarm—so anxious for a union with so- 
ealled Americanism or Conservatism, that it is 
ready to throw overboard the long-tried ene- 
mies of Slavery? If so, the time will very scon 
come when Republicanism will find itself un- 
able to use the decided Anti Slavery sentiment 
of the country. 


THE ‘ECHO’S” CARGO—WHAT SHALL BE 
DONE WITH IT? 


The people of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and of other Southern towns, are exercised to 
an intense degree respecting the cargo of slaves 
brought into that port by the captured slaver, 
the Echo. Some of the ultra friends of Sla- 
very have already advocated the enslavement 
of these wretched creatures, but the respectable 
journals, even of Charleston, counsel obedience 
to the United States laws and the law of God, 
which reads, Thou shalt not steal. Tae Charles- 
ton Courier remarks : 


“Our community is much excited on the 
question, what shali be dcne with these Afri- 
cans? As the law is explicit in relation to 
their dispoeal, it is to be hoped thet every re- 
spect will be paid to its requisitions, and that 
ali false sentimentality will be laid aside. Any 
effort to rescue or kidnap them would not only 
fail, as the most complete armed watch and 
guard will be maintained by the Federal au- 
thorities and troops here, but such effort would 
subject the parties attempting it to treatment 
as a treasonable mob. 

“Under the act of Congress, the President 
must remove these Africans to some point in 
Africa, probably Liberia, where under charge 
of an agent they will be taken care of at the ex- 
pense of the United S:ates until they can provide 
for themselves end determine on where they will 
go. In the mean time, theirsupport will be at 
Government cost, under the charge of its cfli- 
cials, and they will unquestionably be sent, as 
promptly as possible, in a vessel of war to 
Africa.” 

This is very well, but the language which 
follows is @ singular indication of the public 
sentiment in South Carolina: 

“Tt is evident that the Government officials 
here have no diecretion, but have simply 
to perform their duty under the above act. 
Proper respect should be paid alike to their ac- 
tion and motives. Nor should a Christian hu- 
manity be shocked by the inevitable return of 
these Africans to their own country, as every 
care will be taken of them. They cannot be 
permitted to be enslaved, nor would it be either 
politic or proper that they should be turned 
loose in the United States as freemen. They 
are savages, whose condition on their return to 
Africa will be materially ameliorated, 

“The crew of the Echo will be tried for 
piracy under the act of 1820, Although this 
18 8.despicable law, it 7s law; and it is to be 
hoped that South Carolinans will have the 
moral courage and law-abiding sense to do 
their duty under it. Let us rely on Execative 
clemency to abate its harsh and terrible exac- 


mt if the Echo had first come into the hands 
of the State authorities, the crew, ship, and ne- 
groes, would have been disposed of under the 
State act of 1835, which is very severe. But 
now, although the vessel and Africans are with- 
in the waters of the State, they came here 
under Federal capture and authority, and must 
remain 80, subject to Federal disposal under 
Federal laws, and cannot be brought under 
State jurisdiction. No conflict of jurisdictions 
can properly occur.” 

The Government cfficials who step in and 
prevent the good people of Charleston from 
stealing these negroes need a special plea from 
the newspapers to give them the respect of said 
people ! 

The Courier feels very sorry that the slavers 
are to be tried as pirates—the law is a despica- 
ble ore, it ssys—bat it trusts to the kindly in- 
stincts of President Buchanan to mitigate its 
terrible exactions—a confidence not misplaced, 
we dare eay. A President who has been so 
generous and kind to ruffians in Kansas, will 
surely be lenient to pirates in the glorious 
cause of advancing the interests of Slavery. 
The Courier doubtles may assure the Charles- 
ton people that the pirates of the Echo will be 
pardoned, and possibly appointed to office by 
the Administration. ~ 





pee An American has become involved in 
the De Pene affair in France. 


“ A correspondent of a German paper, wri- 
ting from Baden under date of August 4th, 
says that a Mr. N., ‘a wealthy American,’ at 
present sojourning in Baden, has been, like M. 
De Pene, called to account by French. sub- 
lieutenants. It having transpired that Mr. N. 
was the author of an article in an American 
journal reflecting severely upon the character 
of the French sub-lieutenants, several of the 
aggrieved party immediately sought him out, 
and demanded satisfaction for the insult. 

“The American promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge, and at noon to-day the parties repaired 
to the adjacent frontier, where the American 
and one ot the lieutenants were to settle the 
difficulty according to the rules of the ‘ code. 
After the first fire, in which neither party was 
wounded, the American’s second, an Austrian 
ex-officer, intimated to hia principal that, as he 
was in fact the agercssory and had satisfied the 
demand of honor, he should now make the 
amende ‘honorable. * With this request the 
American complied, and thus the matter termi- 
nated, without bloodshed.” . 


The French Government seems desirous of 
hashing upsthe De Pene tragedy, and little is 
said of itin the French journale. Louis Na- 
poleon is shrewd enough to know that it is not 


wise to remind the French people too often of 


their subjection to the military power. 


- ‘ 
There is an effort making in California for 
fasion of the Broderick or Douglas Democrats 
with the Re ranger og ie wt boay is on 
uch probability that it o 
is, the Administration ticket will be pw he 
this month, 


“THE PERRYS.” 


The forty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Lake 
Erie isto be celebrated near Cleveland to-morrow, 
and the following sketch of the Perry family, 
prepared by one of the family, will be interest- 
ing at this time. 

Commodore Oliver H. Perry was born Au- 
gust 23, 1785, at South Kingston, R.I. He 
entered the United States navy in 1799, and 
served in various cffices till September 10, 1813, 
when, with the American fleet, (built, named, 
and armed, under him, in little more’than three 
montb,) be made the famous achievement of 
“ Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie.’’ Commodore 
Perry was next engaged siding in demolition 
of the British and Indian frontier forces, and 
in performance of many other duties in his 
country’s service, when, after experiencing 
every testimonial of gratitude and honor from 
his countrymen and Government, he died, on 
the expedition to South America, and, with 
high military and naval obsequies, was buried 
at Trinidad, West Indies, August 234, 1819, 
precisely thirty-four years old. His remains, 
in 1826, were, by the United States Govern- 
ment, removed for final sepulture to Newport, 
R. I. Commodore Perry attained an eminence 
rarely equalled, for capacity, heroism, and re- 
nown. 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry, (elder brother 
of Commodore O. H. Perry) was born at South 


Colonization Soicty’s endeavor for settlement 
near Sierra Leone. In 1821, he commanded 


gaged in capturing pirates in the Weet Indies; 
until 1824, on duty in the Brooklyn navy yard ; 
thence ordered to the North Carolina, received 
promotion to o flice of Commodore, next was in 
charge at Boston of the recruiting service till 
1830, when, with the Concord, he sailed to Rus- 
sia, thence making a three years cruise on the 
Mediterranean. 

In 1838, he was commissioned to visit Earope, 
and inspect the light-houses, dock-yards, &c., 
in order to report of advantage to departments 
similar in the United States. In 1842, Com- 
modore Perry proceeded in charge of the African 
squadron, and executed provisions of the Ash- 
burton treaty. In March, 1846, he acted as 
chief in command at the naval bombardment 
of Vera Croz. In 1852, he sailed in command 
of the Japan expedition, and achieved that sig- 
nally admired and “ bloodless victory ” in effect- 
ing the Japan treaty, March 31,1854—a work re- 
flecting the utmost credit upon Commodore Per- 
ry as a man of head and of heart. In 1858, Com- 
modore M. C. Perry died, aged 64, and was 
buried at New York city with every tribute of 
honor due the warrior and the patriot. 

Commodore M. C. Perry leaves a widow an 
six children—three sons and three daughters. 
One of his sons is consul at Hong Kong. Of 
the daughters, two are now married, (Mrs. John 
Hone and Mrs. August Belmont,) and one re- 
mainirg single. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Vin- 
ton, of New York, is a niece of Commodcre M. 
C. Perry and a daughther of Commodore O. H. 
Perry. The death of Commodore M. C. Perry re- 
duces the Perry family, contemporaneous with 
himself, and who bear the name, to one person. 

The Rev. Dr. G. B. Perry, of Trinity charch, 
Natchez, Mississippi, a first cousin of the Com- 
modore, is now the sole surviving male of the 
name in the senior line. Commodore Perry 
has two sisters, who survive him—Anon Maria, 
widow of Commodore George Rodgers, and 


ry has one—Mary, wife of Captain R, C, Bab- 
cock. With the demise of these, and the Rev. 
Dr., the oldest line of this family extant will 
be closed. 


THE BOOK TRADE. 


The book publishers have had a pretty hard 
time of it for a couple of years. Many of 
them have succumbed to the storm, but most 
have kept on under close canvass, but entirely 
unable to do more than lie-to and barely live 
out the gale. Few books have been issued for 
the last year, and a mejority of these we pre- 
sume have had a very limited sale. At length 
there is a revival of the book trade. The N. 
Y. Evening Post says: 


“The interests of the book publishers begin 
to partake in the general revival of business. 
The preparations for the fall trade are actively 
progressing, though, in consequence of the 
long interruption which has prevailed, the re- 
tail dealers throughout the country have less 
stock on their shelves, and are more anxious to 
be supplied, than has been the case at any 
previous season, perhaps, within the experience 
of the trade. Accordingly, the largest conven- 
tion of book buyers ever assembled in New 
York is anticipated for the trade sales which 
begin here on the 7th of next month. The 
quantity of books offered is quite proportionate 
to this anticipation, the catalogues of the sales 
in this city and Philadelphia requiring an ex- 
tension of the session to nearly double the usual 
time. The New York catalogue is portioned 
off for twelve days—to the 18th or 20th—and 
will hardly be closed in that time. The Phila- 
delphia seasion of the sales opens on the 20th, 
and having usually lasted about eight days, 
‘purchasers who propose to sit out both will 
hardly reach home before the Let of October. 

“ Whilst this extended session of the sales at 

auction promises ample opportunity fer those 
who attend to select and renew their stock at 
leisure, the Harpers, who, with some other 
houses, do not contribute to the trade sales, 
have adopted a peculiar system for the disposal 
of their publications. They have classified 
their vast catalogue of books under three heads, 
and issue a circulac to the trade, offering them 
at trade sale reductions equivalent to their cus- 
tomary auction limitations, with the auctioneer’s 
commission thrown in. Their discounts are 
thirty-three one-third, thirty-five, and forty per 
cent., with seven one-half per cent. off for cash, 
until the 20th of September. As other houses 
will also adopt this method, its advantages will 
offer an equitable alternative to those book- 
sellers who may be unable to attend the anc- 
tions.” 
So hard have been the times, and so low 
have books sold by auction, that most of the 
New York and Boston publishers have not of 
late sent invoices to the Philadelphia sales, 
confining themselves to sales at their own 
cities, or, a8 is the case of the Harpers, at their 
own houses. . 





Stave-Catcainc AnD Muaper.—The sub- 
joined account of the arrest and death ef a fa- 
gitive slave we take from the Shawneetown Mli- 
noisian : E 

“ On Sunday, the 15th, a likely negro boy, of 
18 or 20 years, was arrested as a fugitive slave. 
The boy stated that he was free—born in Vigo 
county, Indiang. He showed that he was well 
acquainted in the town of Greencastle, and the 
cities of Indianapolis and New Albany, Indi- 
ana. He stated that he was a barber by trade, 
had been rufining on the river, and left the 
steamer J. W. Clay at a coal-yard a short dis- 
tance below town, on the ae —o ~ was 
arrested, and in consequence of a dillicalty. 

« There seemed oh no doubt that the boy 
was free, and his captors were advised to let 


act this wholesome advice the captors turn- 
ed s deaf ear, and forced him across. the river 
into. Kentucky, in the face of the assembled 
crowd. On the next day, the parties reported 
that the boy had escaped; and | pursued 
him into the river, and lost sight of him. The 
unfortunate negro was found dead the next day, 
and is now lying on the Kentucky beach, oppo- 
site this town, where he was drifted by the 
waves.” , 

This outrage, we venture to say, excited lit- 
tle ‘attention when it occurred, and no punish- 
nient will be awarded the murderous crew who 
forced the boy across the river, such is the 





Kingston, R. I., in 1794. He entered the 
United States navy in 1809, and served during | &4 Consul General at Havana. S-ys the States: 
the war with Great Britain, 1812; sailed in the ! : 
Cyane in 1819 to the African coast, aiding the | the right plece. 


Jane, widow of Dr. Butler. The Rev. Dr. Per- 


—— 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Secretary Floyd has been dowa to Old Point 
Comfort for a few days to recuperate. 


A Dr. Banke had formerly been suspended by 
the Wer Department as sutler at Fort Monroe, 
upon the charge of keeping spirituous liquors 
for sale, in violation of one of the army regula: 
tions. On examination, it was shown that thig 
army regulation had been for years a dead let. 
ter ; that Dr. Banks’s predecessors had always 
| kept liquors, and that the officers themselye; 

and not the soldiers, were the purchasers, 
Under this finding, the Secretary of War has 
directed that Dr. Banks be allowed to proceed 
| with his store, with the specific understanding 
| that he will not again infringe the army regu: 
lations on the subject of selling liquor, ‘ 


Senior Post Captain Shubrick has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Braz’! équed. 
ron. It is believed that this equadron of two 
hundred guns has been ordered to Proceed, ag 
@ support to the Paraguay expedition, to the 
highest accessible point of La Plata. Itis algo 
supposed that Com. Shubrick is to be clothed 
with the powers of a Civil Commissioner. 

Soule of Mississippi, has been in Washington 
the past week. He denounces the ccurse of 
the Administration towards Mr. Douglas, it ig 
said. 


Major Helm, of Kentucky, has been appoint. 














“ This is essentially patting the right man in 
The unfortunate consular 
corps of the United States (of which we shull 
take occasion to eay more at some future das) 
| has become a sort of refugium peccatorum, 





the Shark, and with her was afterwards en- | But we are glad to learn that the Sppointicg 


power does not in all instances entirely over. 
ook qualifications. Certainly, after appointing 
the present incumbent at Vera Cruz, it was 
due to Kentucky to make her sone atone. 
, ment—wherefore, perhaps, this excellent selec. 
| tion for Havana. P 
“Mejor Helm performed eminent service in 
the Mexican war as adjutant general to Gen, 
, Wool,and has lately returned from a five years’ 
‘service in the important consulate at S:. 
Thomas. Of the efficient and highly apprec’. 
ated course of Major Helm at St. Thomas, the 
visiters at his elegant residence at Newport, 
| Ky., have ample evidence in the shape of a 
, Massive service of silver presented by the mer. 
chants of St. Thomas and New York. We 
can only infer that his record in the Depar:- 
| ment of State must be perfect, for we seldom 
ear of promotion in our consular system, 
whence we might infer that the greater number 
of consuls acqait themselves of their cflicial 
obligations in rather a shabby manner.” 
| Within the second month of the fiscal quar. 
. ter, the whole number of the accounts of posi: 
masters, over 26,000 in number, have been re. 
‘ great mass, nearly all the dead letters have 
, been separated and compared with their bills, 
| balances due the Department duly registered, 
and the transcripts turned over to the Sixth 
Auditor, whose force of clerks will soon com. 
plete their examinations and the final adjust- 
ment of each. 


| The Postmaster General has appointed R. 
| Edmundson, of Goldsboro, route agent between 
, Weldon and Wilmington, in place of M. K. 
| Crawford, resigned. Mr. George Center is also 

appointed transportation agent for the State of 


Florida, especially on the great daily line be- fl 


tween Charleston, S, C., Fernandina, and Tal: 
lahassee, as well as another line. 


| The Northern Liberty engine-house is to be 
opened for the public schools, 


Nothing is yet settled by the Government 
relative to Ocean Mail eervice in the Collins 
, steamers. 
| Secretary Cass and his assistant, Mr. Apple- 
ton, spent last Thursday, says the New York 
| Times, at-the White House, in conference with 
President Buchanan about our Central Ameri: 
can relations. General Jerez asked, on behalf 
| of his Government, a waiver of our claim for 
; Satisfaction for the murder of Americans at 
Granada, offering to comply with every other 
‘demand. ° The proposition is rejected, and the 
whole demand will be enforced. 


The receipts from the customs in New York 
| fell off week before last, but on Monday and 
; Tueaday of last week they reached $360,000. 
| Secretary Cobb now puts the receipts for the 
present quarter at $15,000,000. The receipts 
frem lands have almost entirely failed. 





The report of the Peace Commissioners to 
Utah has been laid before the Secretary of War. 


Lieut. Pegram, who distinguished himself in 
the fight with pirates in the East Indies during 
the Perry expedition, has been appointed to 
the command of the steamer Water Witch, fit- 
ting out for Paraguay. 


Daring August, 1,007 Bounty Land Warrants 
were issued, to satisfy which, 154,000 acres are 
necessary. 


C. N. Pine, editor of the Chicago Herald, 
has been appointed Marshal for the Northern 
District of Illinois, in place of Davidson, re- 
moved, 


Commander Mason has been ordered to the 
command of the receiving ship Pennsylvania, 
at Norfolk, vice Ticker, detached. 


The Hon William A. Howard in the first, 
and the Hon. Henry Waldron in the second 
Congressional district of Michigan, have bees 
renominated for Congress. 





Dates from Uiah to the 7th have been re: 
ceived. The election passed quietly. The late 
appointment by Gov. Cumming, of probate 
judges for Carson and Green River counties, 
caused some dissatisfaction among the Mor- 
mons, but all was quiet at the departare of the 
mail. Thirty soldiers had deserted, and Capt. 
Tracy was on trial for insubordination. 

Colonel Hoffman had been ordered to Ore: 
gon with the sixth regiment of infantry. The 
road from the Devil’s Gate to Bridges was 
strewn with dead cattle. But few Indians were 
seen on the route, The rivers were all low. 
Major Sherman’s battery left Leavenworth yes 
terday for Fort Ridgely. 





A Democratic State Convention was held st 
Detroit last Friday, of which Robert T. McClel- 
land was President. The following nominations 
were made: Governor, Charles E. Stuart, of 
Kalamazoo county; Lieutenant Governor, . 
C, Monroe, of Hillsdale ; Secretary of State, J. 
P. King, of Mackinac ; Superintendent of Pab- 
lic Instruction, D, C. Jacobs, of Wayne coun 
ty ; Treasurer, Edward Ranter, of Wayne coun 
ty; Commissioner of the Lard Office, Jcho 
Ball, of Kent; Auditor, John Adams; Attor 
ney General, J. 8. Sutherland, of Saginaw ; 
Member of the Board of Education, A. » 
Moore. 

Resolutions were adopted, declaring adhet’ 
ence to the Cincinnati platform ; asserting th? 
right of every people to vote upon their Const: 
tation, if they eo desire ; expressing confidence 
in Mr. Buehanan’s Administration ; and aa 
gratulating the country upon the search ani 

seizure question, on the pasia of Gen. Cass 
protest. ; 

i netitation provides for 8° 
Bebo evwnes new Sone Reprosens 
atives, and nineteen Senators, on the ae 
Tuesday of October next. bie: Bape et 
pode oper pow ast heer bold over 


Democrats 
leaving the Republicans twelve ity, and tb 





ruinous effect of Slavery. 


elect in order to secure & major 
Democrats eight. 


ceived at the General Post Office. From this | 
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LETTER 
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The Christian Examiner. September, 1858. Boston: 
Crasby, Nichols, & Co. 


The present number of this well-known bi- 
monthly contaius articles upon “ Life acd Art,” 
® The Chinese,” “The Logical Order of the 
Gospel Narratives,” “Congregational Singing,” 
« Jsaac Watts,” &c., &c. In scholarship and 
peauty of style, this review has no superior in 
this or any other. country, 





FROM ILLINOIS, 


J XCKSONVILLE, Itt, Aug. 30, 1858. 
{> the Editor of the National Era: 

Trumbull was here on the 27th, and address- 
ed a large audience, consisting of as many as 
could get within the sound of his voice, in the 
open air. The speech was well received, and 
will produce considerable effect upon those 
whose prejudices have not closed their minds. 
He repeated the charge made at Chica- 
go, which has so flattered Douglas and his ad 
herenta, showing that Douglas not only left out 
a clause implying, irresistibly, a vote upon the 
Constitution of Kansas, but inserted a reference 
to the Convention instead; and at Alton, and 
here, Trumbu!l showed that in the “perfected ” 
bill of Mr. Douglas was a clause providing 
that until the execution of the provisions of the 
bill, no other election (than that for delegates) 
should be he!d in the Territory. This clause was 
not in the original “Toombs bill,” and would 
cut off a vote upon the Constitution in direct 
terms. So much for the great champion of 
popular rights. 

Douglas is to be hereon the 6th of Septem. 
ber; the posters announcing his coming never 
say “ Democrat” uor “ Democracy” once; he 
is announced as the champion of Popular Sov- 
ereignty and Popular Rights, but is not spoken 
of as a member of any party, nor is any party 
allusion to be found in the broad sheet. Here- 
tofore, Democracy and Douglas have at least 
been on an equal footing, and his speeches have 
summoned “Democratic rallies;” hut now 
Douglas’s name is in such big letters, that 
there is no room for Democracy on the paper. 
Perhaps his friends are beginning to feel that 
they are no longer the Democratic pert 


—_—-—>—_—_ 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, Sept. 2, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Hra : 

Yesterday was a day ever to be remembered 
in New York. No such celebration ever tcok 
place in this city as that in honor of the suc- 
cessful laying of the Atlantic cable. At an 
early hour, Broadway began to be thronged, 
and by noon the pave was covered by a moving 
mass of men, women, and children, of every 
nation and every position, The crowd in- 
creased in density till the procession started 
from the Battery, and then heads were only 
less numerous than the paving stones. So 
far as the eye could see up and down Broad- 
way, and down the side streets, and in every 
window and on the roofs of the buildings, on 
the awning rails aud ‘trees, and in every spot 
large enongh fora foot to stand on or a hand 
to cling, might be seen the gathered multitude. 
It was almost impossible to force the crowd 
back from the middle of the street, so that the 
procession could pass. At the slightest break 
in the line, the whole street was filled with the 
lockers-on, and nothing but the policenten’s 
batons, or the naked swords or bayonets of the 
military, or the pressure of the well-trained 
horses, or the approach of the heavy cannon, 
could open the way. 

I was so fortunate ag to have a fine view of 
the procession from a second-story window, and 
I am eure I looked with pity upon the women 
and children and the many babes in arms that 
were for hours expoged to the heat of the sun, 
without the opportunity for one moment’s rest. 

Tke military made a fine display. The 
seventh regiment was cheered in its progress by 
all classes, and was evidently the pride of the 
city. Its military bearing was deserving the 
highest praise. Its uniform is very, plain— 
gray, trimmed with black—but it is handsome 
and becoming. It wore a badge of mourning 
for the memory of young Hamilton, who so 
unfortunately perished when conveying the re- 
mains of Monrce.to Virginia. 

The various uniforms of the different com- 
panies gave great life and beauty to the’pro- 
cession. Some of these were exceedingly pic- 
tureeque, and unlike anything I hadseen. One 
company, which wore a loose, blue coat, pleased 
the eye particularly. No tight fitting garment 
could compare with this drapery in ele,énce 
and gracefalness. The kilted highlandegs in 
their tartans, the Irish regiments in their na- 
tional green, the Fyench companies in blue 
and red, with their child of the regiment, and 
the artillerymen, were among the most notice- 
able of the companies. 

After the military came open barouches, 
bearing Mr. Field, Captain Hudson, Lord Na- 
pier, Dr. Nott, and others. Mr. Field was 
most enthusiastically cheered, and with bared 
head he rose in his carriage, and bowed his 
thanks. What a day it must have been to him, 
a day of most noble triumph ! 

A coil of the Atlantic cable, in the shape of 
a cone, was drawn by horses, in one of the 
wagons of the American Express Company. 
Behind this followed the sailors of the Niagara, 
in their blue navy dresses. They were loudly 
cheered, and handkerchiefs waved from. the 
windows in their honor. Scme of them re- 
sponded, by drawing white handkerchiefs, and 
others colored ones, from their pceckeis, in re- 
tarn for the graceful salute. 

The 8t. Nicholas, St. George’s, St. Andrew’s, 
St. David’s, and St. Patrick’s societies, pave 
brilliancy to the procession. Their flags were, 
some of them, rich and beantifal. -The Scotch 
society bore the most beautiful ornament of the 
day—a crown of exquisite flowers, surmounted 
by a liberty cap, made of the rich purple ama- 
ranth, with a border of white or yellow. The St. 
David’s Society wag preceded by a decorated 
car, filled with harpers. 

Sewing machines, pianos, printing presses, 
printing ink, agricultural implements, milk- 
carts, butchers’ carts, Hecker’s machine bread, 
&c., filled up their part of the line. Feirbanke 
& Co. sent a large car with one of their mam. 
moth scales, and a bell, that was rung as it 
moved along, attracting the eye and pleasing 
the ear by its soft tones. The butchers made 
quite a display, dressed in black, with blue 
checked sleeves aud white aprons. Butchers’ 
boys abounded, and enjoyed themselves, munch- 
ing corn, which their foresight had provided. 

The procession was two bours in passing 
anyone point. The places of business in New 
York and the adjacent cities were closed. Most 
of the principal buildings were illuminated in 
the evening. Devices and mottoes every. 
where abounded. Flags of all nations floated 
on the breeze. The acknowledgment of God, 
#0 often seen, was eomething unusual and hope- 
ful. The torchlight procession of the firemen 
was a splendid affair. The fire-works were good. 
It was after twelve at night before the festivities 


of the day cissed. 
There were hundreds of thousands of stran- 
gers in the city. Every hotel was full and 
overflowing. e trains of .cara were run 
much later than ordinary, to enable persons to 
return to the country efier the usual houre. 


Seventy-three thousand persone during 
the day from Brooklyn to New York, and thir- 
ty five thousand from Jersey City. 


I have never witnegeed so magnificent a cele- 
bration; nor indeed hae there ever been its 
Peer in this country. Its tendengy was all 
peaceful; there was nothing warlike about jt, 
except the military display. It would seem 
impossible that the old rancor should ever again 
display itself, after so joyous a celebration of. a 

‘wedding.” ‘May the Old and New World 
never be divorced !”’ 

About ten o'clock in the evening, an illumi- 
nation, not in the programme, lighted up the 
sky. A bright blaze appeared on Staten Island. 
An armed mob of one thousand men assailed 
the Quarantine buildings, tearing down the 
Outer walls, and setting fire to the hospitals. 

rhe fire raged with unpitying fary till three 
O'clock, ever and anon growing more and more 
Vivid, as building afier building was fired by the 
mob. Then it began to die away, and the 
Morning mist obscured the waning flames, 


Snd it was lighted, as by moonlight, by the fire 
and the sored were a lened bite Glare. . 
My letter is already long, or 1 would tell you 
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more of the work of the riotess, and tho expo- 
sure and alarm of the patients, as well as of 
those who had the care of them. 

The quarantine grounds have long been an 
object of intense hatred to the S:aten Islanders, 
and [ can scarcely wonder at it. This besuti- 
ful “ gem, set in the silver sea,” is the abode 
of too many human beings, to become the laza- 
retto of New York. Yet, I imagine the violent 
course of the mob has not done much to pre- 
vent the spread of small-pox and yellow fever 
during the present autumn, 

Where shall New York locate her quarantine, 
is @ question of more interest to us than to you; 
bat, through the great arteries of business, our 
city must affect, more or less, the health of 
most sections of the country. It is a question 
which will now necessarily be agitated anew. 
Anna Hops. 


BURNING OF QUARANTINE BUILDINGS, 
NEW YORK. 


The people of Staten Island destroyed the 
uarantine buildings last week, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. : ; 

The first that was known of the intention to 
destroy the buildings was the appearance of 
about five hundred persons at the upper gave, 
on the line of the west wall. Dr. Thompson 
was instantly made aware of the fact, when he 
ordered the stevedores to be aroused. He had 
no sooner. given the ebove order, than the old 
small-pox Hoopital (unoccupied) on the upper 
end of the grounds, was discovered to be on 
fire. Every one within the grounds was soon 
awake ; but it was found that the mob was too 
strong for them to attempt to drive them away. 
Dr. Bissell, as soon as he saw the fire, took 
his gun and ran up to the small-pox hospital, 
where he found a large number of straw beds 
piled ander the piazzas, and burning at a tre- 
mendous rate. He remonstrated with the mob, 
but to no purpose, as they instantly drove him 
from the place. They then proceeded to the 
shanties extending along the west wall—ten in 
number—and fired each of them, first, how- 
ever, removing the sick, among them some of 
the sma!l-pox patients, about fifteen in num- 
ber. The mob appeared, while destroying the 
shanties, in a great state of excitement. They 
would run into the three shanties not fired and 
secure a atraw bed, and then take it to where 
the fire was, setting the beds on fire; after 
which, they would return with the burning 
beds, and throw them into the shanties. 
Ia this manner, they destroyed every one. 
When Dr. Bissell first went out to remonstrate 
against their conduct, he was kaocked down, 
and compelled to fly for his life. 

After the shanties had been fired, they pro- 
ceeded to the burnhouse, several small out- 
houses, the dead-house, ice-house, and carriage- 
house, all of which they fired, and which were 
totally destroyed. They even took the dead 
cart, and another wagon that was on the ground, 
and ran them into the fire. The coal yard, 
containing about 600 tons, was next visited by 
the mob, and all the coal destroyed. In several 
of the shanties were about twenty to fifty tons 
of coal, which was also consumed. ‘The bag- 
gage-house, containing a large amount of bag- 
gage, was totally destroyed, together with the 
engine and 250 feet of hose, thus cutting off 
any chance for using the same to arrest the 
progress of the flames. 

The mob, at twelve o’clock, then preceeded to 
the residence of Dr. Thompson. Here they 
ordered every person out of the house. Mrs. 
Thompson, who was cvnfined to her bed, had 
to be conveyed from the house in a chair, and 
was taken to the residence of a Mr. Fountain, on 
the outside of the wall. Dr. Thompson suceeed- 
ed in getting out a portion of his library before 
the flames drove him from the dwelling. Some 
of his furniture was also saved. The building 
was, however, totally destroyed. 

During the attempt made by the stevedores 
to extinguish the flames, one of them, named 
Frank Mathews, was shot in the neck with 
buck-shot. His recovery is considered doubt 
ful. Five others were wounded, and it is re- 
ported that a corpse was consumed in the 
flames. The mob remained in and about the 
quarantine grounds until near daylight, when 
they all left. Among them were many well- 
known citizens of the island, none of whom 
were disguised, 

The sick that were removed from the shan- 
ties, about sixty in number, were placed by the 
mob about two hundred yards from the fire. 
In the morning, however, many were yet lying 
about on the grass. A woman lay up by the 
side of the stone wall, with the small pox in its 
worst siages; @ piece of canvas was erected 
over her, to keep the sun off She appeared to 
be suffering very intensely, but no atiempt was 
made to remove her. On the grass plat near 
the St. Nichclas were two men with yellow 
fever, one of whom was said to be dyiug. 

The dwelling of Dr. Thompson, the health 
officer, was burned, not a timber of it remain- 
ing; in short, all the hcspitals, excepting the 
one at the entrance gate, which was used prin- 
cipally for ship fever and general disorders, are 
destroyed, and into this one are now crowded 
the patients from all the hospitals combined. 
Some sixty passengers from the steamer Em- 
pire City were landed in the afternoon previous, 
to remain five days, who made their escape in 
the confusion attending the burning. There 
have been destroyed in all two brick hospitals, 
five shanties, the dead house, and Dr. Thomp- 
son’s dwelling, stables, and out-houses; and 
algo all the Doctor’s private papers. 

Dr. Thompson’s residence presents really a 
melancholy sight. Of this once beautiful house 
nothing now remains but the shattered walls. 
About the gardens are strewn books, pamph- 
lets, medical works, classical authors, and pri- 
vate memoranda, tessed by the giddy winds 
about, Dr. T. was insured for $6,000. 
loss on the other property is estimated at 
$100,000, and no insurance. 

The only bulding saved was the large stone 
hospital, used for the female portion of the in- 
mates, called the St. Nicholas. This building 
was used for fever cases, and it is here all the 
patients are now huddled together. An attempt 
was made to burn it, but failed. 

New York, Sept. 3—The remainder of the 
quarantine buildings was burnt last night by 
incendiaries. There was no excitement. A 
guard of marines was present tc protect the 
Government propetty. Among the buildings 


belonging to the &tation, and the large mansion 
of Dr. Waller, deputy health officer, and the 
fine brick dwelling-house of Dr. Bissell. 

The furniture had been removed, excepting 
from the last. Dr. Bissell-refused to move an 
article. No attempt was made to stop the 
flames. Soon after midnight, the female hospi- 
tal was wholly consumed. It contained seven- 
ty-five patients, who were previously removed, 
and placed on a grass plat, where they remain- 
ed throughoat the night, covered with showers 
of sparks from burning buildings. 

The seventh regiment had been notified to 
hold themselveg in readiness for thig emergency, 
but were not called out. 

Three of the sick at quarantine died inthe 
open air last night, in consequence of the heat 
of the fire, and exposure. 





A proposition is started for a series of Atlan- 
tic cables, centering on the Island of Fayal. 
A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
is enthusiastic for the echeme: 

“The distance from Bermuda to Fayal is 
legs than from Ireland to Newfoundland.. These 
islands stand inyitingly off the coasts of Europe 
and America, They stand as Herculean pil- 
larg on which to rest the cable. Ifa wire was 
laid between them, shorter ones could be car- 





My home is on the bay-side, in Jersey city, | 


ried to the ‘shores of the Old and the New 
World. One wire between these islands would 
serve all practical purposes for a long time to 
come. The route by Fayal would accommo- 
date England with one wire, France with one, 

and Portugal with one, and Madeira and 
Africe with one. On our side, the Bermuda 
route would be eoaygnient for one wire to New 
England, one for the Middig States and the 
West, one for the Southern States and Califor. 
nia, for Cuba and Mexico, and one for the 
West Indies 8 onth America. In time of 
war, with the erieg 94 thege islands, we 
could all depend upon the main truck or big 
gun placed between them, ard find availa 
gome of the amall arms pointed at so many 
netiong,” 

So oe 


Cincianati, and remanded to their owner in 
Kentucky, it ig understood, where betrayed to 
the officers by a man of their own color. The 
colored people of that city have secured the be- 
trayer 5 and if their suspicions prove correct, & 
coat of tar and feathers will be his punishment. 





Hon. William A. Howard, in the first; and 
Hon. Henry L. Waldron, in the second Con- 
ssional district of Michigan, have been nom- 





inated for re-election. 


The’ 


burnt were six cottages, cccapied by boatmen-. 


The two slaves who were apprehended at. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


_New FYirk, Sept. 3—The London Times 
gives the following account of the bombard 
ment of Jeddah: 

* Captain Puilen, with the Cyclops, arrived 
off Jeddah on the 23d of July, Hamik Pasha, 
the Governor of the town, was at Mecca. Cap- 
tain Pullen then sent a dispatch to the Kaima- 
kan, announcing that if within thirty-six hours 
time he did not receive a satisfactory answer to 
his requisitions, he would proceed to bombard 
the town. 

“The Turkish special commissioner was ex- 
pesind from hour to hour, but that appears to 

ve mace little difference, Four hours after 
the limited time announced, the bombardment 
began, and contiuued until the evening of the 
26.h. On the next day, the Turkish troops ar- 
rived. The Pasha eent out to say that he had 
arrested and confined the murderers, but could 
not execute them until the arrival of a special! 
Commissioner, as he had not the power of life 
and death. This answer was not deemed satis- 
factory, and after various negotiations of the 
5th, the bombardment was resumed. 

“The same day, Ismael Pasha arrived with 
480 Egyptians, aad on. the next morning eleven 
of the murderers were executed in sight of the 
town and shipping, and four others sent off to 
Constantinople.” 

The Times editorially denounces the bom- 
bard ment as a violent proceeding, and unjusti- 
fiable, while the matter was under satisfactory 
negotiation. If we were to take law into our 
own hands, we should have done so at the time 
of the massacre, wher the houses of the Eng- 
lish and French consuls were yet red with the 
warm blood of their inmates; but as this was 
not done, we should have awaited the action of 
the Turkish Government, which had solemnly 
promised to do all that men could do. 

No mention is made of President Buchanan’s 
measage to the Queen in the papers, notwith- 
standing our files extend to the 21st of August. 
The papers state, however, that a message was 
sent from London to Newfoundland on the 
20.h, asking for the particulars of the collision 
between the Arabia and Europa, and in two 
hours‘and a half an answer was received. 

The Liverpool Mail warmly endorses the pro- 
ject for a a Mg cable from the north of 
Ireland to Belle Isle, thence along the coast of 
Labrador to Quebec. 

The Times’ city article of Friday evening 
says the funds showed great firmness, being 
strengthened by large arrivals of Australian 
gold, the favorable character of the details from 
Bombay, and the upward tendency of continen- 
tal exchanges. Discounts were rather more in 
demand at bank. Stock exchange advances 
on Goverament securities still offered at one and 
ahalf per cent. Foreign stocks dull and unal- 
tered. Exchange on Paris higher. 

Colonial produce markets were quiet; specu- 
lation appears to have subsided, while stocks 
continued far above the corresponding dates of 
last year. Wright, jun’s Liverpool Circular says 
advices from the manufacturing districts are 
highly encouraging, and full confidence in the 
future is everywhere felt. 


Paris, Friday.—The exchange of ratifica- | 


tions of the Convention, relative to the Princi- 
palities, takes place within five weeks; until 
this is done, the text of proceedings of the Con- 
vention cannot be published. Funds on Bourse 
to-day advanced one-eighth. 


St. John, N. F., Sept. 4—The steamers Ful- 
ton and Indian, with Liverpool dates to the 
25th, passed Cape Race yesterday. 

The ship Mayflower, from New Orleans for 
Nantz, was capsized at sea and totally wreck- 
ed. Fifteen hands were drowned, but the cap- 
tain and seven others were saved. 

The treaty with China does not confer the 
right of having ministers resident, but only 
consuls general, to reside at Tieng Sien, who 
are to have direct intercourse with the Cabinet 
of the Emperor. 

The tenders of the India loan of £3,579,000 
had been opened. The minimum price fixed 
was 98, and the offers at and above that rate 
amounted to £4,179,500. 

Two political pamphlets, one entitled “ Cher- 
bourg and England,” and the other, “Shall we 
have War with England?” had been published 
in Paris, and attracted considerable attention. 

Speeches recently delivered in England by 
Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay, two of the mem- 
bers of Parliament who were present at the 
Cherbourg fetes, and who strongly denounced 
the policy of the Emperor, had awakened the 
indignation of the Paris journalists, and given 
rise to many bitter rejoinders, 

The London Globe believes that Mr. Canard 
has offered to place vessels on tbe line, which 
will bring British Columbia within seventy-five 
days steaming from Liverpool. 

The British Admiralty had advertised for 
tenders for the conveyance of 150 troops to 
Vancouver’s Island, via Cape H>rn. 

Queen Victoria remained at Potsdam in 
privacy with her daughter, whose accouchment 
is expected in October. 

A letter from Florance asserts that General 
Ferrari de Grado, Commandant General of the 
Tuscan troops, has fallen into complete dis- 
grace, and that this is looked upon as an im- 
portant event—as nothing less, in short, than 
the abandonment by the Grand Duke of the 
Austrian policy, and of his drawing towards 
Piedmont. 

The Archduke Stephen, of Austria, ex-Gov- 
ernor General of Hungary, who has for some 
years been living in a sort of exile in the Duchy 
of Nassau, has returned to: Vienna, and a re- 
conciliation has taken place between him and 
the Emperor. 

Nine hundred thousand pounds in Australian 
gold is known to be on the way to England. 

There is a financial crisig at Shanghai. The 
new crop of tea is very inferior. 


St. John’s, Sept. 6.—The steamship Fal- 
ton, with Liverpool dates to the 25th ult., which 
passed Cape Race on Friday, will be due at 
New York to-morrow. She has 214 passengers. 

England.—Queen Victoria continued her 

ess inGermany. She was received every- 
where with the most extravagant demonstra- 
tions of respeet and good will. 

Preparations were making for a royal visit to 
Leeds, on the return of the Queen from Ger- 
many. 

The steam frigate Agamemnon, of the tele- 
graph fleet, had been on fire, but fortunately 
sustained but litile damage. 

There bas been a collision between two ex- 
cursion trains on the Oxford and Wolverhamp- 
ton railroad, involving dreadful consequences. 
Several persons were killed, and many others 
frightfully injured. 

The condition of the Thames river, the filthi- 
ness of which has excited much remark, has 
been improved to some extent. 

The notorious horse, Cruiser, which was 
tamed by Mr. Rarey, is now performing in 
circus. 

The accounts from the harvest are very sat- 
isfactory, The rains had caused some delay in 
gathering the crops, byt no permanent injary 
had been caused. 


The Swedish official journal announces that 
the six women, concerning whom so much has 
lately been said, and who were condemned to 
exile for having embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, have been informed (before the expi- 
ration of the time granted by the law for an ap- 
peal from the sentence) that if they chose to 
petition for pardon, their request would be fa- 
vorably received by the Regent. 


Baron Humboldt has predicted his own death. 
A letter written by him, lately read in one of 
the Prussian law eourts, caused a sensation, 
from its contsining the declaration, “ My death 
will take place in 1859,” and urging that it 
would be better to a @ certain publica- 
tion of his works till then. 


It a from the published report of Mr. 
Reward’ the English manager of the Atlantic 
cable, that the | bees message was fully sent 
through on the evening of Saget 16th, and that 
it was repeated back immediately to Valentia 
pay, to assure its accuracy. Yet only the first 
seitgncg of jt was sent to the President from 


Trinity Bay, and the jalgnce came along the 
next day. If the English account is ogrrect, 
Mr. De Santy received the entire message in 


the first instance. It probably got hung up on 
pa wi ot is ah between i — ew: 
is curious coincidence, 

that at the same time thet Dr. De Sanjy was 
reporting that he could receive from Valentia, 
but Yalentis could receive nothing from him 
the operator at Valentia was telling the English 
preas that he could receive y from Trin- 
ity bay, but Tring bay could not regeive well 
from Valentis. here seems to have been a 
muteal misunderstanding, such 9s happens be- 





tween two deaf people, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


The annsal State election in Maine occurs 
on Monday, the 13th. A Governor, six mem: 
bers of Congress, and a S.ate Legislature, are to 
be elected. T'he Legisla‘ure will choose a Sena- 
tor for six years from the 4th of March next, to 
succeed William Pitt Fessenden. For Govern- 
or, the Republicans have nominated the pres- 
ent able incumbent, Lot M. Morrill, of Augus 
ta, and the Democrats are running their candi- 
date of last year, Mannasseh H. Smith, of War- 
ren. We all remember the shout of joy that 
rang through the North in 1856, when Maine 
squared herself off for Fremont by a majority 
ot 18,000 for Hamlin, at her September elec- 
tion, and followed it up by a majority of 25,000 
in November. Maine has continued true to 
her Republican sentiments, and we hope will 
lead the van in Republican successes for the 
autumn of ’58, 

The Congressional nominations are given 
below, present members being marked with 
stars. John J. Perry was a member of the 
34th Congress, of which Banks was Speaker. 
The present delegation of Maine is all Republi- 
can, and the party have confidence that it will 
be thus maintained in the next. The only 
doubt relates te the sixth district, where the 
Democray is strong, and has an able and pop- 
ular cardidate. The contest there is sharp, and 
the vote w.ll be close, 


Dist. Republicans. Demecrats. 

1. Daniel E. Somes, Tra 8. Drew, 

2 John J. Perry, David R. Hastings, 
3. Ezra B. French, Alfred W. Johnson, 
4. *Freeman H. Morse, Asa Gile, 

5. *Israel Washburn, jr., J. S. Willey, 

6. *Stephen C. Foster. Bion Bradbury. 


John Burns, convicted of the murder of 
Mary Ann Montony, was executed at Wheeling, 
Va.,on Friday last, in the presence of several 
thousand spectators. He met his doom with 
much firmness. The Wheeling Times says: 

“Tn the omnibus, and while passing up Main 
atreet, on the way to the gallows, he observed 
among the crowd one of his former acquaintan- 
ces, and said tothe Rev. Mr. Perkins, mentioning 
the name of the boy, “ Of all my companions, 
that is the only one I can eee in this crowd. 
He was always a good boy, and minded what 
his parents told him. He also asked Mr. P. 
to say to his Sunday school scholars, that if 
they would mind what their parents and teach- 
ers told them, they would have no difficulty in 
getting along, and sbove all to keep off the 
streets at night, as it is at night that all the 
mischief is done. 


An arrival at New York from Hayti brings 
intelligence that the United States ships Sara- 
toga and Plymouth had been at Port au Prince, 
communicating with the Haytien Government 
in relation to the Island of Nevasea, from which 
® party of Baltimoreans were recently driven. 
The ships had left, and were to return again to 
receive the views of the Haytien Government. 
There had been a destructive fire at Jacmel, 
and property to the amount of two millions 
Haytien money had been destroyed ($100,000.) 


About half past five o’clock yesterday after- 
noon, 8 man named Jacob Fieishell, a citizen 
of the fifth ward, who is engaged in the erection 
of the beautiful marble stairways for the new 
wings of the Capitol, fell from a scaffold in 
the South wing, by means of the breaking of a 
plank, a distance of some twenty feet, striking 
on the brick pavement of the passage below. 
He was immediately taken up by his compan- 
ions who were working with him, and an iron 
bedstead and a mattrass being provided by 
Captain Dunnington, chief of the Capitol po- 
lice, he was laid thereon and taken to his home 
on East Capitol street. Dr. Windsor was 
called in before he was removed from the 
building, and proceeded to examine the wounds, 
which were found to be very serious indeed. 
In falling, his face was downwards, and his left 
arm coming in contact with some of the angles 
of the brick wall, was dislocated in two places. 
His face next came in contact with the pave- 
ment and the pieces of loose brick which were 
lying scattered about; the right temple was 
laid open iv a shocking manner, forming’ s 
deep, triangular-shaped gash some two inches 
in length, from which the physician extracted 
several pieces of brick. It was also found that 
one of the man’s knees was wounded in a fright- 
ful manner, the pan being entirely split open. 
Dr. Ricbards was also sent for, and the unfer- 
tunate man’s wounds were properly dressed by 
him and Dr. Windsor. During last night, the 
patient was in great pain, and occasionally 
delirious. Mr. Fleishell is a first-rate work- 
man, & valuable citizen, and is much respected by 
a large number of persons to whom he is known, 
and who will regret to learn of his misfor- 
tune.—Siar, September 4, 


Miss Matilda Caldweil, daughter of Judge 
Caldwell, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., met with a 
shocking death on Wednesday night. She had 
been at a wedding at the house of Rev. Lloyd 
Knight, and was returning home about 11 
o’clock, in a vehicle driven by a young man 
named Wertz. The horse took fright and ran 
off. The rein broke in an effort to stop him, and 
Mr. Wertz then jumped out to try and arrest 
his progress. ‘lhe horse wheeled suddenly, 
and ran down the street about a hundred 
yards. Miss Caldwell leaped out, and fell with 
violence upon her head. She was taken up in- 
sensible, and carried to her home, where she 
expired, having never spoken a word since the 
accident occurred. She was a beantiful and 
amiable girl of twenty years of age, and her 
shocking death has caused the greatest grief 
among her large circle of friends. 


A writer in the Charleston Mercury states 
that the Africans found on board the brig Put- 
nam were purchased on the west coast at from 
50 cents to $1, and costing scarcely more than 
$10 or $15 to be delivered on the coast of Cuba, 
and were all to beeold by contract at $560 round, 
or $177,980 forthecargo. The writer, who paida 
visit to them, gives many other facts of inter- 
est. About 250, including 50 females, are in 
comparative good health, and the rest suffering 
from disease. That they belong to various 
tribes, is evident from the difference of shades, 
and their keeping in separate groups. The 
writer adds : 

“The result of the whole visit was intense 
sympathy for them, and indignation towards 
their captors. You may read of the horrors of 
the ‘ middle passage,’ but the half cannot be 
told as one view of these unfortunates wiil tell 
the tale. Dysentery, dropsy, and opthalmia— 
all, J believe, the productious of contact, want 
of ventilation, and want of exercise—are the 
prevailing diseases. But even where these were 
not visible, the spectacle was harrowing. A 
skeleton taken down from the nail of a doctor’s 
closet, and presented to your view, would scarce- 
ly be more descriptive of anatomy than many 
of these living walking specimens of the human 
frame. The effect was very startling when you 
saw them squatting on their haunches, with their 
knees drawn up behind their elbows, in an atti- 
tude comman to apes and baboons, but which no 
human frame clothed in flesh could attain. 
Some, when sitting, and told to rise, did so with 
great difficulty, and moved with 4 step as tot- 
tering as I ever saw after illness. The very head 
seemed but a skull encased in a black covering. 
It is common to speak of a man being reduced 
to skin and bone, but one who saw these can 
scarcely use the expression again. 

“ But if this is to be said of those compara- 


tively in health, what language can describe the | _ 


sick? I saw one poor creature swollen to 4 
most wonderfal size with dropsy; and as he 
lay on his back, he moved his hands, signifying 
to one of our party a request for his cigar, 
which, when given to him, he smoked with the 
greatest avidity. Another manifested similar 
wants, and replied to our beckonings to come 
to us by pointing to his leg, which we construed 
into inability to move, Two lay near, whose 
troubles here had ceased in death; while an- 
other, the most affecting sight of all—a child 
of six or eight years—lay on its side in the sun 
on the stone wharf, with eyes closed, and no 
other evidence of life than the slight motion of 
the stomach indicating breathing. The poor 
creature, alone and unattended, had rested its 
head on ite little hand as naturally as our own 
little ones do, and, in this touching attitude of 
suffering childhood, was fast losing the con- 
sciousness of a life whose experience had been 
only that of sorrow and suffering.” 


Tiffany & Co. of New York paid $32,000 for 
the eighty miles of the cable on the Niagara, 
and they are retailing it at 25 cente per isch. 
They will realize from it, if it is all sold, a mil- 
lion aod # quarter. A very handsome specula- 
tion } oly 3 

The Charleston Mere: ry contains the opinion 
of the Attorne Grose! re) here por paws hes 
the Africans r¢cently brought there and retain 
by the United States Marshal are not subject 





to South Caroling laws, 





We learn that the Secretary of the Interior 
has prepared Inatructions fi r Col Elias Rector, 
Superinterdent of Iodian Affairs in the South- 
wes', directing him totake measures for the re. 
moval of the Seminoles remaining in Florida, 
It was under the management of Col. R. that 
Billy Bowlegs ond his party were removed to 
the West, and it is confidently believed thut his 
farther efforts in this respect will be euccessful, 
if the white people who live adjacent to the 
haunts of the Indians still in Fiorida will not 
interfere with them, so as to induce them to re- 
tire tc their hiding places in the impenetrable 
morasses. Col. R will visit Florida as goon ag 
the season permits, taking a few of the Semi- 
aoles now in the West with bim, with the in- 
tention that they shall hunt up those atill remain- 
ing, and induce them to remove. 

There is yct no conclusive evidence a3 to the 
richness or the extent of the gold fields of the 
Frazer river region, At the latest dates, the 
miners gho had gone thither were waiting for 
a falling of the waters, which continued at an un- 
usual bieght for the season. There was no pros- 
pect of their falling, go as to allow of digging 
on the river bars, until the latter part of Au- 
gust or the first of September. The rush from 
California has stopped as suddenly as it com- 
menced, and very few now go up. The ac- 
counts represent the whole thing as a humbug, 


river that will pay for mining. But the best 
sources of informatiou decide differently. Mr. 
Douglas, the Governor of the Territory, made a 
speech to the miners assembled at Victoria on 
the 19th of July, in which he told them that, if 
he had been consulted beforehand, he would 
not have advised them to leave California for 
Frazer river, but, nevertheless, it was his set- 
tled opinion that the Frazer river country is 
fall of gold, and that east, north, and south of 
the river, there is a gold field of incalculable ex- 
tent and value, “I have told our glorious 
Queen go; and I now tell you so; and, if I 
mistake not, you are the very men who can 
prove, by your energy snd enterprise, whether 
my opinion be right or wrong.” The San Fran- 
cisco papers generally concede that there is plen- 
ty of gold on Frazer river, but they urge that the 
ascent of the river is made with great difficulty; 
the route by Columbia river is obstructed by 
hostile Indians, aud the other routes suggested 
are etill to be explored A new and easy route 
by Harrison lake is talked of, but not yet 
opened. 


The Defeat of Mr. Giddings. 

It is not pleasant to read the particulars of 
Father Giddings’s defeat in the Republican Cor- 
vention in his Congressional district. If his 
constituents could not spare our feelings by a 
renominstion, he should bave saved himself 
and his friends a!] over the country the morti- 
fication of defeat by a graceful withdrawal. 
Twenty-two consecutive years of such distin- 
guished service as he has rendered in Congrees 
shou!d have a different conclusion than a close 
ballot and a failure to be renominated in the 
Convention of his party. The vote was, 49 for 
John Hatchins, 37 for Mr. Giddings, and 10 
for other persons. 

Thus ignobly retires the Father of the House, 
who, from small beginnirgs, has lived to see 
the principles to which his public life has been 
devoted the animating purpose of a great na- 
tional party, that is triumphant in thirteen 
States, and threatens the national citadel of the 
epposition. 

Mr. Hutchins, who succeeds him, is equally 
radical in Anti-Slavery with Mr. Giddings, hav- 
ing been an old Liberty party man; he is a 
lawyer, the best advocate in Trumbull county, 
and a pure, upright man. Mr. Giddings, in giv- 
ing in his concurrence with the action of the 
Convention, said he should tell his friends in 
Congress that he was to be succeeded by a 
younger and abler man, and one who would ful- 
ly sustain the reputation of the district. 

Mr. Giddings has been in Congress since 
1836, and Elisha Whittlesey preceded him for 
many years from the seme district. There are 
citizens of Ashtabula, 57 years old, who never 
voted for any other than these two Congress- 
men.—Springfield Republican. - 


The Telegraph Celebration in New York. 

New York, September 1.—The city to day is 
swarming with people, drawn from the surround- 
ing country and more distant points to witness 
the great celebration in honor of the Atlantic 
Telegraph. The hotels are filled, and last night 
the floors were covered with lodgers, and not a 
cot to be had. This morniug, flags were stream- 
ing from every point—even {rom church atee- 
ples. The military were out in large numbers, 
and business generally suspended. The cere- 
monies commenced at noon. 


New York, September 1.—It ia understood 
that Lord Napier will return to Washington on 
Saturday morsing. He wiil dine on Friday 
evening with Cyrus W. Field, in company with 
Captain Dayman, of the British steamer Gor 
gon, and the other British officers attached to 
the telegraph squadron, together with a few 
select friends. Mr. Field and Lord Napier are 
in attendance at the celebration to-day, and will 
be among the gueste of the city at the dinner 
to morrow evening at the Metropolitan Hail. 


Philadelphia, September 1.—The telegraph 
celebration here to-day has been of a most en- 
thusiastic character. There was a grand cele. 
bration in Independence square at noon, where, 
after a snitab'e prayer, an eloquent oration was 
delivered by the Hon. William D. Kelly. There 
also were parades during the day of the military, 
civic associations, and of the fremen. 

The following message is addressed to the 
various Boards of Trade throughout the Union: 

“The merchants of Philadelphia, in celebra- 
ting the laying of the telegraph cable conneet- 
ing the contents of Europe and America, ex- 
tend, through the Board of Trade, their con- 
gratulations on the auspicious event, earneat in 
the desire that it may dignify commerce and 
trade, and be the means of extending their 
blessings equally to the whole earth. 

“ Louis BLopa@et, Secretary.” 


Washington, September 1.—The National 
Hotel, together with the telegraph offices therein, 
are splendidly illuminated to-night, displaying 
flags and transparencies. At Brown’s Hotel, the 
Associated Press rooms, and several other pub- 
lic and private establishments, the success of 
the Atlantic Telegraph is similarly ‘celebrated. 
Flags are floating at every prominent point, 
and fire-rockets and music are adding to the 
enthusiasm. 25. 


Philadelphia, Sep 5.—The great Slavery 
tournament between Parson Brownlow, of Ten- 
nessee, and Rev. Abram Pryne, of New Eng- 
land, will commence on Tuesday evening next, 
and continue five successive evenings. Both 
gentlemen are now in the city. Mr. Brownlow 
is unfortunately afflicted with the bronchitis, 
but will not.withdraw. His arguments will be 
read by some competent man. 


A dispatch from Washington tothe St Louie 
Republican states that the land sales in Ne- 
braska are postponed for one year. There are 
more ufgent reasons for the same postponement 
in Kansas ; and since the pecuniary distress of 
the settlers in the latter Territory has been in 
a great degree produced by the mistakes of the 
Administration, it is but justice that they should 
be treated with at least equal favor with the 
settlers in Nebraska. 


The Utica Herald states that Ex-Governor 
Washington Hurt, of New York, has fully iden- 
tified himself with the Republican cause, and 
will contribute his influence and efforts against 
the present Administration. There is really 
no other alternative for respectable “ old 
Whigs,” unless they are ready for a plunge into 
the dirty waters of Pro-Slavery locofocoism. 


A Leavenworth despatch, dated the 27th of 
August, received per United States Express to 
Boonville, states that Governor Richardson, of 
Nebraska, has called a special session of the 
Legislature, to convene on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, for the purpose of remcdeling the laws of 
the Territory, many of which, he alleges, con- 
flict with each other, and do not offer ample 
security to life and property, 


The Bunker Hill (Mass.) Aurora says that, 
ander the high-fare system, the gross receipts 
on the Maine railroad for the year ending May 
3ist, 1858, were diminished > _ the ?— of 
$135,112.67! The expense saved in same time, 
$40,360.81. ‘The business of the road should 
have increased, in the ordinary run of things, 
aboot $30,000—so that the ec-ual loss has been 
about $115,000, 


It has been found impracticable to lay a sub- 
marine cable to Mariba’s Vineyard, that will | 
remain, C have been twice laid, but the 
seg-weed collects around them in a short time 
in immense masses, and the strong current 





sweeps them away, 














and declare that there is no gold on Frazer , 


Further from Utah. 

Boonville, Sept. 3.—10 Salt Lake county, at 
the late election for ‘he Legislature, the Gea- 
| tiles received only 36 votes. 

Col. Canby, of the tenth infantry, with two 
companies of the second regiment dragoons, 
j aud two companies of the sixth regiment of 
, infantry, are to garrison Fort Bridger. 





The following officers, on leave of absence, 
left Utah on 6th alt : Col. Cook, Lieuts. Ba- 
ford and Pegram, of the second dragoons; 
: Cols. Waite and Chapman, Capt. Marcy, Lieut, 
Rich, of the fifth infantry; Col. Alexander, 
, Capte, Gardiner, Gore, Donovan, and Lieuts, 

Grove and Maunder, of the tenth infantry. 
Nine hundred head of cattle were met at the 
Big Sandy, of which number nine had died on 


day. 

Col. Williams's command was met at Scott’s 
| Bluff, The seventh infantry, of 1,000 men, 
‘ uuder Col. Morrison, were met at Platte Bridge. 
The returning volunteers, under Col. Bee, were 
passed at Fort Laramie. 


* Leavenworth, Kansas, Sept. 2.—Sherman’s 
battery left the fort this morning for Minneso- 
ta. The board on the subject of the inspection 
and price of the mules purchased for the army 
adjourned this afternoon, and the members 
leave to-morrow. 

Lieut. Chapman, first dragoons, arrived here 
esterday from Arizona, on sick leave. 

The Pike’s Peak gold excitement is on the 
rapid increase. Two old Californians came in 
yesterday to make arrangements for working 
the mines successfully. One company left for 
the gold-region yesterday, and others are now 
organizing. 


Albany, September 2.—As the train of the 
Northern railroad was coming in, crowded with 
passengers, last night, a freight train on the Cen- 
tral road was backed down at the crossing, and 
ran into the last car of the passenger train, up- 
onting it. The following persons were in- 


Edgar Odell, probably fatally. 

Mrs. F. S. Ares, shoulder dislocated. 

Moses Craver, arm broken, and injured in- 
ternally. 

Captain Washburn, badly cut over the face 
and head. 

Mrs. C. Powell, badly eut over the face and 


ead. 
All the foregoing were from West Troy, 


Pitisburgh, September 2.—A terrible accident 
occurred last night, at eight o’clock, on the Al- 
jeghany Valley railroad, near Hutton’s Station, 
twelve miles above Pittsburgh. The Kittanning 
train coming down, stopped at Tarentam Sta- 
tion, and hitched on a car containing a large 
party returning from camp meeting. When the 
train reached the point mentioned, the Taren- 
tum car was thrown from the track by the 
breaking of the crosa-bar connecting the 
brakes. 

The car rolled down a steep embankment, 
turning over twice. At the first revolution, the 
roof was torn off, and the passengers scattered 
over the ground, mangling the bodies of some 
of them terribly. Miss Mary Anne, daughter 
of J. T. Kincaid, of this city, was instantly killed, 
and a large number more or less injured, in- 
cluding John Rockley, whose skull was frac- 
tured, and J. M. McCready, whose arm was 
broken. 

Among those slightly injured are Mr. and 
Mrs. Kincaid, Mra. R. Donaldson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carver, Mr. and Mra. John Slidell, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Wright and daughter; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Soeman, Mr. and Mrs. Meyer, E. 
Hazleton, Dr. John Perchment, Mra. Kauffman, 
H. Lynch, and Mr. and Mrs. Mair. 

The killed and wounded resided mostly in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. They were brought 
here last night. 

A coroner’s inquest, held over the body of 
Mrs. Kincaid, exculpates the company and em- 
ployees from blame. 


August 5th, the day the last steamer left San 
Francisco, there were two Democratic State 
Convertions in session at Sacramento—one 
Administration, and the other Anti-Lecompton. 
The latter had 292 delegates, representing 38 
counties. Of the numbers in the other we have 
no accounts; but the Alta California pub- 
lishes a long list of Federal office holders in at- 
tendance, showing that the Convention is re- 
spectable in numbers, A great many people 
were at Sacramento, and several fights had oc- 
curred. 


: The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser denies 
that Ex.Governor Hunt has joined the Repub- 
licans ; he is only opposed to the Administra- 
tion. 


In the 10th or Chillicothe district of Ohio, 
represented by Joseph Miller, Democrat, Cary 
Trimble has been nominated for Congress b 
both the Americans and Republicans, and ie 
therefore sure of aa elec:ion. Miller was elect- 
ed two years ago by a vote of 7,403 againet 
5,633 Republican and 4,326 American, 


Dr. Banks, the sutler at Fort Monroe, sus- 
pended from office for selling liquor, has proved 
that his predecessors violated the army regula- 
tions in the same way, and has been forgiven 
and restored, and told not to do it again. 





Post Captain Shubrick has been appointed 
to the command of the Brazil squadron, which 
has been ordered to proceed, as a support to 
the Paraguay expedition, to the highest acces- 
sible point of the river La Plata. 


Soule, at Washington, denounces the course 
of the Administration towards Douglas with 
contempt, and says the extreme Southern party 
has destroyed itself by blundering about Kan- 
sas and neglecting Central America. 


Mr. Butterfield, one of the overland Califor- 
nia mail contraetors, has arrived in St. Louis 
for the purpose of completing his arrangements 
for putting the contract in opération by the 
15th of September. 


Advices received from Leavenworth to the 
29th of August, state that there was a great ex- 
citement there relative to the reported gold dis- 
coveries at Pike Peak. A company that start- 
ed in June have been successful. Gold has 
been found in similar abundance to that of Cal- 
ifornia and Fraser river. Two men have 
washed out $600 worth in one week. 


By the arrival of the brig Lady Chapman, 
we have Bermuda dates'to the 17th ult. The 
ship Salsette had arrived at Trinidad, from 
China, with a cargo of coolie emigrants, of 
whom 120 died on the paasage. 

A smart shock of earthquake was felt at St. 
Kitts on the 18th July. 


Three prominent Haytiens, the object of 
whose presence in this country is to induce free 
negroes to emigrate to Hayti, have arrived in 
St. Louis. 


The steamer J. H. Oglesby has been sunk 
near Glasgow, in the Missouri river. No lives 
were lost. The boat had a full freight on 
board, and a large number of passengers. 


The guns have been placed on the bastions 
of Vienna, and any day now the Atlantic cable 
may be expected to announce that another royal 
baby has been born in Austria. 


Lord Brougham cut the first sod on the Eden 
Valley railway, a few weeks since. He threw 
the sod into a barrow, wheeled and dumped it, 
and took the barrow back, “amidst deafening 
cheers. 


The Congressional conferees of Hon. John 
A. Ahl’s district met on the firet of September, 
at Bridgeport, Pa. The district is composed of 
York, Camberland, and Perry counties. Cum- 
berland county voted for Mr. Ahl, York county 
voted for Mr. Fisher, and rw’ Range | for Mr. 
McIntyre, through fourteen ts. There was 
no result on the first day, each county adber- 
ing to its candidate. 


The Illinois State Regsster says that Hon. T. 
L. Harris has so far recovered in health that he 
will be able to take an active part in the pres- 
ent canvass; and, also, that he will doubtless 
be renominated for Congress. It thinks his 
election is sure by at least 3,000 majority. 


The Democratic State Convention of Massa , 
chusetts has renominated Mr. Beach as their 
candidate for Governor. The yote stood— 
Beach 636, Butler 406. 


The official vote for Governor of North Caro- 
Moa gives Ellis, the Democratic candidate, a 
majority of 16,247, 


Hon, Frank P. Blair, jun, has given 


that he will contest the right of J. Richard 
aaah te anenlcmenn 
trict. ; 


“Hon. C. G. Washburn ha; been nominated 
for re-election to Congress for the first district 





of Wisconsin. 
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Joy to THe IxvaLip.—Persons sfilicted with 
any of the diseases arising from a disordered 
liver or stomach, nervous debility, dyspepsia, 
or liver complaint, should try Perry Davis’s 
Vegetable Pain Killer. It seldom fails to effect 
® cure in @ very short time. Sold by all deal- 
ers in family medicines. 28 


MARKETS. 


Carefully prepared to Tuesday, September 7, 1858. 





Flour, Howard - $5.60 @ 56.623 
Flour, City Mills. - - - - 5.50 @ 5624 
Rye Flor - - --- - - 4.60 @ 4624 
Geen Bee Ss Oe. Se A ed 
Wheat, ae 2 ss 20 ¢ ae . 

Wheat,red- - - .*- - 1.25 1.33 
Corn, white . 81 83 
Corn, » samt ‘te 92 95 
Bye, Pennsylvania - - + - 16 00 
ye, Virginia - - - - - 76 00 
Con ar and Virginia 2 00 
in - - 3 0% 

CloverSeed - -- - - 5.50 0.00 
Timothy Seed - - 8 2.25 237 
Hay, Timothy — ax’ 
. . . 4 

Hae roe nad re * 
‘acon, Shoulders TH 9 
Bacon, Sides og 60 
mi . : 10 103 
Pork, Mess - - 1650 00.00 
Pork, Prime - 15.00 @00.00 
Beef, Mees - - - - 17.00 @17.25 
Lard, in ag . - iit 00 
in eg3 -— ww a 1 (@ 12 
Wool, Unwashed - 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs 123 14 
Butter, Boll - --.--. 16 00 
Gheegp «© = es we tw ew ec 93 10 
Coffee, Rio- + - - . ll} 00 
Coffee, Java - 15 16 


REW YORK MARKET 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, Se ptember 7, 1858, 





Flour, State brands - - - - $6.00 @ 5.05 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 5.50 @ 5.60 
Flour, Western - - - + + 5.16 5.20 
Flour, Southern - - - - 6.40 5.65 
Rye Flor +--+ +--+ + 385 @ 435 
Corn Meal - - - + + + 416 @ 4.20 
Wheat, white e « © 146 c 1.50 
Wheat,red- - - - + + + LIL @130 
Corn, white . . 7 . 7 81 84 
Corn, yellow . *_ 68 @# @ 93 97 
Bye . . . . . ee ees @ 13 16 
Oata . . . . . om . . 46 62 
Clover Seed - + + «= = « 7.00 8 00 
Timothy Seed . » . . . . 2.50 2.75 
Hay * e * . + a.» + 40 50 
Hops ® © @6e4 84.4 . 8 10 
Bacon,Shoulders: - + + + 6% 63 
Bacon, Sides . *« « . . . 10 00 
Bacon, Hams + +++ «+ = 8 8 
Pork, Mess ee #e# © 8 @ *# 17.40 17.50 
Pork, Prime - +» + + « 15.45 @15.50 
. - . + . * . . 11,50 12 00 
Lard, in barrels . . . . + 114g ll} 
Lard, in kegs «ef . . . © 12 00 
Butter, Western o 2 ~2 am © 12 16 
Butter, State © »- «+ « =» e« 14 20 
oe RE oe ren, 1 4 it 
io 2/2 .24n:%.8 68. 8 10 1 
oe’ Java - ss. es « . 153 00 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - + 00 00 
Wool, Washed . . * . 7 . 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - + + = 00 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - «= 00 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig - - 28.00 (28.50 
Lime, . ee 90 0.00 
Lime, common - - 1.20 00 
P. K. ° 


Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of Dys- 
entery and Cholera Morbus, and these occurring when ab- 
sent from home are very unpleasant. Perry Davis’s Veg- 
etable Pain Killer may always be relied upon in such 
@azes. As soon as you feel the symptoms, take one tea- 
spoonful in a gill of new milk and molasses and a gill of 
hot water, stir well] together, and drink hot Repeat the 
dose every hour until relieved. If the pains be severe, 
bathe the bowels and back with the mecicine, clear. 
In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in 
a gill of hot water sweetened well with molasses; a!so, 
bathe the throat and stomach faithfully with the medicine, 
clear. 
Dr. Sweet says it takes out the soreness in cases of 
bone-setting faster than anything he ever applied. 
Fishermen, so often exposed to hurts by having their 
skin pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much re- 
lieved by bathing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon 
as the accident occurs; in this way the anguish is soon 
abated ; bathe as often as once in five minutes, say three 
or four times, and you will seldom have any trouble. 
The bites and ecraiches of degs or cats are cured by 
bathing with the Pain Killer, clear. Great success has 
been realized by applying this medicine as soon as the 
accident occurs. 
For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 14 








WALL, STEPHENS, & CO., 
322 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C, 


OY’S and youth’s ready-made clothing for school! and 
dress wear. Parents and guardians wishing to fur 
nish their children and wards with school and college 
outfits for the coming season, are invited toexamine our 
present large and extensive assortment of boy’s clothing, 
where they can fit out their children, of all sizes, in a few 
moments, with every description of ready-made garmenis 
of substantial and durable qualities, at very moderate 


prices. 
WALL, STEPHENS, & CO., 





610 322 Penn. av., bet. 9th and 10th ats. 
AGNES. 
A Novel. By the author of “Ida May.” Of 


which over 60,000 copies have been sold. 


The above work will be published September 11. One 
volume, 12mo. Price $1.25. Orders from the trade re- 
spectfuily solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 








GOOD DOCUMENTS FOR GENERAL 
CIRCULATION. 
Speech of Hon. Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, 


at a Mass Meetingin wb any August 7, 1868. 16pages 
Price $1.25 per 100 copies, free of postage. 


Speech of Hon. John U. Pettit, of Indiana, on 
The Fort tnelling Case. 16 pages. Price $1.25 per 
100 copies, free of postage. 
Speech of Hon. James H. Hammond, of South 
Carolinn—Kansas: The Lecompton Constitution. 16 
pages. Price $1.25 per 100 copies, free of postage. 
Speech of Hon. Henry Wilson, in reply t 
eee of 8. Perm Worki ~ Slevect 16 
pages. Price $1.25 per 1QQ copies, free of postage. 
Speech of Hon. John Sherman, of Ohio—The 
xpenditures of the General Government. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cents per 100 copies, free of postage. 
In the German Language. 
Speech of Hon. H. Wilson—Are Working- 
Men “Slaves?” Price $1.25 per 100 copies, free oi 
postage. 
Speech of Hon. John Sherman—The Expendi 
tures of the General Government. Price $1.25 per 10 


“hades L, CLEPHANE, 
eo D.C. r 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled, (occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in other 
forms, is about to be republished by T. H. stockton, 1,414 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, ia a handsome duod 








PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 

Tue Nationa, Repusiican Association have 
completed arrangements for publishing and di.- 
tributiag Tracts, Essays, and Speeches, beari: z 
upon the important question now agitating tLe 
country. 

Most of the Speeches delivered in Congres 
during the present session by Republican men'- 
bers, and also those that may hereafter be deliv. 
ered, cam be had, enveloped and free of postay ’, 
at 75 cents per 100 for eight-page, and $1.25 p:r 
100 for sixteen-page Speeches. 

Our Republican friends ought to take immc- 
diate steps to flood every Congressional distric:, 
and especially districts now represented by Au- 
ministration Democrats, with these Speeches ar 1 
Documents. Heretofore this work has been dons 
by the Members of Congress at their own ex- 
pense, but after the adjournment of Congres 
this responsibility will devolve upon other frien. 3 
of the cause. 
Tae Nationa, Repvusiican Association xt 
Washington City stand ready to lend all. the as- 
sistance in their power. 
Send in your orders without delay. Address 

. L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary National Republican Association, 

Washington, D. C. 





May, 8, 1858, 





THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


yy “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled froin 
the writings of eminent Southera men against Slav: - 
ry. By Danie! R. Goodloe. First edition 15 cents pee 
copy, free of postage. Second edition, enlarged by the 
addition of sixieen pages, and printed en fine paper, 23 
cents. L. CLEPHANE, 

598 Washington City. 





A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYERS. 
Catalogues Sent Free. 

COMPLETE Ciassi 8, iv 

A bn depastmens r7 Tiemee pk am ‘ 





- to Purehasers, can b ine 
sending your address to #, can be obtained L7 


“ G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
509 439 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
The Great Central Route to the West. 


— at a as a and fare a low at all times as 
y any other route from Washington city to 1! . 
ae gton city to the en 
For nee tickets, apply at the office of the North. 
ern Central ilroad Company, Calvert station, Balti. 
more. oo 














A New and Enlarged Edition. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents, 


12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. Post. 
age 12 cents, 


F any one wishes to know what Slavery has di 

I the South, and Freedom for the North, let Sneed 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and 

our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the enure. 
North in 1960, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Menof the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
d spassionately at this array of figures, and see what they 


P ‘ 
The able editor of the Evening Jranscrip i 
speaks of this work : MPSA, thes 
© This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting the cmparative condition of the siaveholdin« 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, Teligion, mora! 

vancement, aud general progress. The work musi. 
have cost a great deal of laborieus research, and it cer~ 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on eve ry 
page. It contains just the kind of information that shoul 
be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand fer thousands of 
cepies.” L. CLEPHANE 

Secretary Republican Ass¢éciation, 
583 Washington, D. C 








TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 


IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS, 
THE PEARL OF THB PRESS. 
The Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty ! 
For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
Person. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 
No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 
N flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged; 
sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid, With 
the best Indexes and Introductions to its several books 
extant; and some of Nelson’s colored priuis, or other 
plates, in every number 
V ANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towns and 
at all post offices in the United States. A hundred may 
find employment in Philadelphia alone. The best oppor- 
tunity of doing good and getting good ever offered. 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 
of the 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 
of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 
WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 
chiefly compiled from 
“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 
and accompanied by 
Critical, Historical, and Analytical Intfoduc- 
tions to its Books, 
originally prepared by the 
REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 
Author of the “ Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 
And now revised, corrected, und brought down. to the 
present time, by 
SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL. D., 
Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament,” &c. 
VERY number embellished with two or more of Ne!- 
son’s elegant colored “ Bible Views,” or other pie 
tures. 
Forming in whole a most interesting and valuabic 
combination for the instruction and pfofit of all conditions 
of the people. 
Regular publication to ¢ . V) September 
1, 1857. 10 oF 12 parts 








(D 
‘The work will be divided into . 
making 1,600 or 1,00 pages in all; one part, averaging 
150 or 160 pages, yp caecten J every ten days or two weeks, 
<o as to complete the whole by the coming in of the New 
Year. ame 50 cents a Part; or, $5 for the whole work, 
post paid. 
®The First Number, MATTHEW, with Index, Introdu:>- 
tion, and Plates, makes 187 pages. This number is now 
ready, having been issued in advance, as a specimen. 12 
will be forwarded, post paid, to any persen disposed to 
—-_ an Agent, for 40 cents a eopy, or three copica 
for $i. 
Persons interested will please send immediately for the 
First Number ; and, liking this, they will be prepared for 
further orders. 
A great demand is confidently expected. 
It is thought no exaggeration to ca}! this 
THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS ! 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY | 
and the GLORY of the PRESS. 

The best to we the work is at the Publisher’s Of- 
fice—The Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office—535 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. 

No copies on sale any é: though the Trade wil! 
be supplied at proper discow t, and the work may be or 
dered through any bookseller. 

[Publishers inserting the above 
Note, aud sendin 
with the First | 


Addre 


ctus, with this 
will be supplied 
with subsequent 


us marked copie 
umber at ence, an 
ng to their inued 


ry 

T. H. STOCKTON, 
Editor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS. 


New York—E. Goodenough, 122 Nassau street; Bos- 
ton—H. V. Dogen, 21 Cornhill; Cineinnati—Weed & 
Scott, West Fourth street. 560 








TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 
The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
4 WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856. 
in ene vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free 





AVING received, since the close of the Campaign. 

a for lete sets of the Speethes 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association, 
che subscriber is induced to reprint the most important ef 
chem in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. it wik be re- 








volume of 48 pages, variously and beautifully illustrated 
it will contain— 

NOTES.—Biblica LAvenplest end Personal; compilec 
by the author of the Baliad. 


NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, ( versof Kane’: 
Arciuc Ex, lorattons)) from drawings by G. G, White, 
including Porwraits of Rev. D. A. Tyne and Rev. Dr 8. H 
Tyne, with Interior Views of Concert Hall, Jaynue’s Hal 


&c., and 
Three Original Pieces of Mussc, 


to which the Ballad has been set, by Messrs. Emersoi. 
of Boston, Bradbury of New York, a.d Bower of Philu 
‘e'phia. 

A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same autho: 
(au Evangelical Minister ) will be incjyded—chiefly lyr 
cal. 

‘The work is clectrotyped, and will be issued in th 
neatest igpesinie style, 4a hope of @ large demand, wi. 
results of great usefulness. [tis e:pecially adapied 
youth, to Young Men’s Chrstian Associauons, Bibl: 
Classes. Sunday and ether Schools, Church and Hom. 
uses, presents to friends abroad, &c.—veing couvenient 
ly sent by mail. 

it is now nearly ready, and may be ordered at once 
Orders ied as received. No copies sent on sale. 


SHERMAN'S SPEECH IN GERMAN. 


admi of the Hon. John Sherman, o 
1 las nite Tete eadinare the General Govern 
” has just been issaed in the langaage, in v 


pamphlet of sixiee pegs fi 
twenfy-five cents bundre« 
Price one dollar ai oi Euglish, eeventy-fv 





copies, postage fer pice, free of 
ged “on. CLEPHANE, 








bered that many of these Speeohes an¢ mite 
were prepared with great care, and contain much’valua - 
hle statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob- 
ained elsewhere, and, although compiled spectally for 
he Campaign, possess a permanent villue, and will be 
aseful for future reference, cepecially during the next 
bree years. . 
These Documents and Speeches may be considered « 
vart of the literature of the day. 

ev contains t twen ode of the most important 

livered in y Republi b 

per veges the Specches of Senator Seward at'Albany 
ind Baffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three delivered 
‘uring the Campaigs, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 
Also, Westen siandard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Vhites of the South ; Southern Slav wees North 
«rn Wages; Who are and who may be @laves in the 
‘Jnited States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
%edera) Union, it must he Preser¥ed ; and Who are Sec. 





onal? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Commitice. 
Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages in 
‘ansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report. 
ty an Officer of the Commission. 

Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 


ization of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
ad Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bil! of 1950. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE 


tary Republican Associaton 
Pare Ere Othe, Washington, D. 6. 


oot. 


ational 
627 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING 


EXECUTED PROMPTLYBY |. 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Corner of In@ana Avenue and ‘Frcond: Street 








08 See. Nat, Repub, Association, Washingien, B,C. 4 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For the National Era. 
PREE LABOR IN TROPICAL PRODUCTIONS. 
Emancipation in the British West Indies. 
; CIRCULAR. 
Barsapos, W. I., January, 1858. 
Bo Mr. —— ——: 


What are the advantages resulting, in this 
Island, from the Abolition of Slavery ? 





increase.of ~ 

attendance of the emancipated on the means 

of grace is generally g 
2. Education 


free, is the heartfelt prayer of yours, very faith- 
fully, J. Y. Epeuitt, 


Missionary of the Church of the 
United Brethren, sf 


C. Tappan, Esq. 


From the Police Magistrates of Barbados. 
1. The religions condition of the emancipa- 


ted is decidedly superior to that of Slavery. 


There are more churches and chapels, a great 
on ministers, and the 


‘ood. 
fe alers génerally imparted. 


1. What is the religious condition, at this Where good schools exist, and the people have 


time, of the Island generally, and the emanci- | confide 





in the teachers, the . chi are 


ted classes in particular, compared with that | sent to achool. The laborers for the most 
Sart Slavery ? And in how far may the eman- | are willing to pay, according to their ability, 


ci be suppored to have affected it ? 
What is the state of education now, com- 
with what it was under Slavery ? 


for the education of their children, 


3. There is more apparent crime now than 


in the days of Slavery; nine-tenths of the cases 


3, Ia there less crime now than formerly, and | being then disposed of by the proprietors, and 


to what extent? 

4, What is the price of land now, and what 
was it under Slavery? And whether the invest- 
ment is considered more advantageous now than 
it was then? 

6. Is there greater security of person and 
property now than there was in the state of Sla- 

? 


a Generally speaking, is the day’s work of 


the free laborer for wages greater or less than 
was that of the slave? And in what propor- 
tion ? 

7. What was the estimated cost of slave la- 
bor per diem—taking into account the propor- 
tion of workers to slaves, the interest and risk 


not brought to the notice of the public. 


4. Average $500 the. acre, the value of the 


slave having merged into the land. In the 
days of Slavery, $200 an acre for the beat land. 


5. There is greater security of person and 


property. As the laborer becomes im 


with a sense of his worth, he respects the per- 


sons and property of others. 


6. The laborer will perform fifty per cent. 
more work now than under Slavery. 

Y. Not taking into consideration the invest- 
ment, the cost of slave labor, when hired, was 
25 cents a day, and food. Free labor, 24 cents, 
no food. 

8. Both by the day and by the job, accord- 


of the investment in them, the law and other | ing to the description of work, nine hours con- 


charges to keep them in order, as well as main- 
tenance in food, clothing, &c.—and what is 
now the daily cost of free labor ? 

8. Do the laborers usually work by the day 
or job, or both? And how many hours consti- 
tute a day’s work? 


ulti 
9. Are the estates, generally speaking, better : 


stitute a day’s work—from 6 A.M. to 4P.M:— 
allowing an intervening hour for breakfast. 

9. Cultivation under free labor so far ex- 
ceeds that under slave labor, as raw vty dad bear 
a comparison, being more like garden field 


vation. 
10. Decreased. The risk of capital vested in 


or worse cultivated under free labor than they | the negro does not now remain. The mainte- 


were under slave? ‘ 
10. Comparing the coat of production, on the 


whole, with the quantity of produce raised, apart 


from its actus! market value, has that cost been 


nance of the negro now devolves on himeelf. 
The compensation money for the n will 
ive an accruing interest on that capi 
11. Emancipation is generally considered a 


focreased or diminished under the free-labor | blessing. 


system ? And are there any modifying circum- 


other than Emapcipesion, that might | thy between employer and employed, and Tehich labor. 


12. Never. On the contrary, more sym 


be supposed to have contributed to that result? | increases. 


1. Is Emancipation generally acknowledged 
in this Island to be a blessing? And if not, by 
what particular class or classes is it considered 


erwise ? : p 

12. Has there been, at any time since Eman- 
cipation, any manifestation of vengeful feelings 
on the 


13. Where treated well, they do. 
14, Saturday is generally Sepeopiatel by 


the laborer in working his own land, and occa- 
sionally Monday. In cases of emergency, he 
readily does the estate work on those days. 


15. If the laborer has not a house, he pays 
k, for 


of the emancipated, for the things | rent of ten cents or twenty cents a wee 


d in Slavery ? 
“13. Do the taborets usually take a greater 
interest in the Estate than under Slavery ? 


the house provided by the estate. 


16. None as laborers. 
17. Where they have acquired the legal 


14, What time do the usual engagements for | qualification, they have an equal right, with all 
Estate labor leave them for house work, or | other classes, irrespectively. 


work in their own grounds? 


18. Benefited in every respect; in pecuniary 


15. Are houses furnished them rent free on | circumstances, education, morality, and reli- 
the Estates? Or, if they pay rent, how is it | pion. 


and what are the conditions ? 


19. In 8 moral point of view, they have con- 


16. Are laborers required to pay any taxes, | siderably advanced. 


peculiarly affecting their condition and circum- 
? 


17. Have they the right of voting equally 

‘ith other classes ? 
wie On the whole, have they been benefited 
or otherwise by emancipation, and in what re- 


apects ? 
19. What is the present condition of the 
whites? And how have they been affected by 


Emancipation ? Cuar.es Tappan, 
FROM REV. J. Y. EDGHILL. 
‘ Moravian Missionary. 


Mission Hovss, January 27, 1858. 


C. Gin, 
Tomas J. Cummins, 
Police Magistrates of Barbados. 
W. H. Berkey, 
Clerk of Court. 


From the Richmond (Va.) South. 





UNIVERSALITY OF THE SLAVE TRADE— 


WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 


It is a singular quarrel in which the Govern- 


ments of Great Britain, France, Spain, and the | the 17th (26th) of May, puts an end to this 
United States, are engaged at the present mo-| shameful traffic in human species. It is ad- 
ment. With each of these last-mentioned | dressed to the courts, and requires them to 
My Dear Sie: I must, at the last moment, | Powers, England is involved in controversy, on | give notice dt every sale of land with inhabit- 
write a few lines in answer to your queries, re- | the pretext of their indifference to the obliga | ants, that the soil, with the houses and other 
ceived some time ago. The many daties | tions of the anti slave-trade treaty. And in tarn, | buildings erected upon it, is alone to be sold, 
devolving upon me, a5 8 missionary in this | Great Britain is itself arraigned for a violation | and that the deed shall mention the peasants 
town, and especially at the commencement of |of the very compact for which it affects so| simply as a statistical datum. 


@ new year, must be a sufficient reason with | zealous a solicitude. 


for not extending my replies as I would do 
if time permitted. 


circumstances of the dispute between E 


The public are eufficiently familiar with the | this ukase, so clear and evident, was not at first 


J neces ¢ urope | understood ; and many have ingenuously asked 
1, The religious condition, at this time, of the | and America in regard to the right of search.| what it meant. From this moment the Russain 


Island generally, and the emancipated classes | In an excess of repugnance to the slave trade, | serf is raised from his abasement in society, 
in particular, compared with that during Sla- | the British Government dispatched @ squadron | while his right to property is now secured. 
very, is undeniably superior. 1 am not in a | of cruisers to blockade the coast of Cuba; and| Henceforth we shall no longer witness whole 
position to give the number of churches and | the commanders of these vessels, inspired with | tribes transferred from one estate to another, 
chapels that hAve been erected since emanci-|the enthusiasm of their superiors, ventured | by the caprice of their master, and without any 
ion, but I am sure it is doubled, at the least. | upon acts of intolerable indignity to the flag of | consideration as to the distance or climate, 

y markets have been abolished—Sabbath | this country. The insult was promptly resent- | which lately occurred close to the very gates of 

labor is no longer required—and the at- | ed by the President, and as precipitately apolo-| St, Petersburg, when serfs were sent to the op- 


tendance at all the places of worship, and | gized for by the English Ministry. In fact, the 


claims of religion. 
in town and coun 


lish the same fact. 


more than a profession of religion among the | of our vessels i 
ple. Some interesting cases of devotion to | official organ at Washington announces the ad- | count, commenced building small country 
Barist and His service come to our notice from | justment of the controversy between Great seats, to let in the summer time to the inhabit- 


time to time. Emancipation has undoubtedly | Britain and the United States. 


effected this state of things, by calling forth et- 


by setting the former slave more at liberty to | slave trade. 
seek instruction—and by dissipating the ab- | months 
gurd notion thet once obtained in some qnar- | addr 


mysteries of our holy religion. 


education. 


morai and religious training. This gives an | matter was brought before Parliament, and 
impulse to all the schools, The middle and | from the leading members of the Administra- 

schools have been improved. The | tion it provoked a very free and fiery invective 
children of the emancipated willingly attend | against the good faith of the French Govern- 
those schools in which they have confidence. | ment. Of course, French susceptibility was ir- 
They pay a fair fee weekly or monthly for | ritated by the attack. The press retaliated 


instraetion, and the crowds found in our Sab- | with an indignant denial of the accusation, and | Government, so far as an idea of it may be 


bath schoois evidence that it is not only secu- | with e retort which must have pierced the pride 
lar instruction which is desiderated. The | even of the phlegmatic islanders. Nor was the 


were once slaves, or their children, We often | tion. If the statements of the journals be reli- 
employ the same parties as native assistants in | able, the British Cabinet have been compelled 


our mission work. 


to apologize for the intemperate aspersions of 
3. My conviction is, that there is much less | the Foreign Sec 


crime, of an atrocious character, than formerly. | eentment between the two nations still 


There may be a larger number of persons in | with ynmitigated fury, as one may see from the 
the prisons, but it must be remembered that | violent recrimingtions of their papers. Indeed, 


and offences once overlooked, or visited with a | channel. 


trifling punishment, are now paraded before a 


, and the offender sent to prison for | slave-trade discussion. In the debate, 
periods ranging between one month and twelve | Malmesbury arraigned the Spanish Government | stacle to a continued amity and beneficial com- 


months. There is less incitement to murder, | as the responsible patron of the slave trade, and| mercial intercourse between the two countries 
areon, burglary, rape, and the higher classes | derou 


of crimes, and they are therefore rare. 


The quarrel with Spain aleo grew out of the 


its pe: fidy in the most offensive lan- 


guage of reproach. Nay, the angry Minister 
9. I remark, generally, on the question of } proceeded to such an extreme as to threaten | tion of 
labor, that it is more regular, efficient, and sat- | Spain with the withdrawal of British 

isfactory, than during Slavery. Job work is | and the loss of Cuba. The effect of 


the dem 


commonly undertaken on the estates, and it | onstration on the Court of Madrid is the re- 
frequently happens that the people perform | ver.e of what wa3 doubtless expected by the 


two, and sometimes three jobs per diem. Cul- 


British Government. Instead-of humble aub- 


tivation has extended—the production of the | mission to the rod of its master, Spain has fired 


staples of the island has been considerably in- | up with all its ancient. pride, and fearless! 


sents the appearance of a garden, 


sally, to be a blessing. I have never met with 


an individaal who avowed a different opinion. | g§But the troubles of Great Britain do not all 
A few poor white or colored people, who de- | grow out of her zeal in the auppreasion of the 
pened on the labor of a slave or two for main- | slave trade. She is herself arraigned before 


lament the loss of the monthly or 

weekly wages ; but even these confess to the 
blessing of emancipation. 

12. I have never heard of a single manifesta. 


‘the very! tra 
repugnance. Weknow that our Government, 
tion of ven efui feelings, on the part of the | and it id understood 


the world, by: the leading Powers of Europe 
and America, for a most criminal complicity in 
file to whieh she affecta a0 pious « 


that France gleo, has pro- 


emanci for wrongs end in Slavery. | tested against the importation of Gool a 
I have: cases in which owners have been | violation, in letter and epirit, of the antislave 
sapported, in whole or in part, by their former | treaty. Thus England is put upon her trial, 
slaves. auch case came to my knowledge | and what defence can she offer? Will she pre- 
only yesterday. The female had been educated | tend that the emigration of Coolies is attended 


in ia now fallen in circu 
and in her 
in the house of her former 


19, The effect of emancipation on the poor 


e8 
and poverty finds an en 
e. 


by no circumstange of compulsion or cruelty ? 
The world wonld fangh at t jmpudent 
mi ity-of the ples ; for the world is inform- 
ed that the Coolies are taken by frand and pio 
lence, subjected to.the moat hard 


der them self-dependent; to reduce the number | ships, and condemned to a life of irksome and 


of beggars; and, by removing the stigma ftom 
labor, to induce them to undertake field work 
to enter situations as grooms, carters, and herds. ; 
men; In the towns, some suffering might have | wrong and oppressio 

resulted, but it has passed away, or is passing | jadgment of Christendom 


whites in the coun abi 


guickly away. 


now, my dear sir, accept my fervent | auother 
personal prosperity, and for 


wishes for your 
the success of the cause in which you 
listed. The prayers of the miesionaries 






i ls, You may sow, im tears 
ain joy. * May the day not be dis 
when every country shall see its daty 


interest to be it laiming liberty to the cap | ¢sf ae she | appear, b 
fire, and. in. permitting the oppressed t g» |and the bere 
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exhwusting® bondage, It is acknowledged by 





; posite bank of the river, and, if I do not mis- 
especially of the lately emancipated, proves | result of the controversy was magnified out of | take, to the village of Beklechorka. More than 


that there is a more general attention to the | proportion to the original provocation ; for in-| a quarter of a century ago, the owners of this 
he ale of the Scriptures | stead of redress for a particular grievance, the | place brought to populate it a number of peas- 
try, and the circulation of | American Government has exacted a renunci-| ants from land they possessed three hundred 
igious tracts, (which is extensive,) go to | ation of a general principle. We have atone-| versts distant, in the Government of Pskoff. 
There are not want- | ment for the specific acts of outrage in the| The Russian peasant is industrious. These 
ing, alao, interesting evidences that there is | Gulf, and a guaranty against the future search | serfs, after they had submitted to their master’s 


On this satisfactory basis, the} will, began to turn their mew position to ac- 


ants of the capital, to raise vegetables, rear 
The quarrel between France and England| cows, &c. They thus became comfortable and 
fort on the part of philanthropists and others— | originated in the same vexatious matter of the | well provided, owing these advantages entirely 

world was informed, some | to their labor and industry ; when, at the end of 
o, that the British Government had | thirty years, the actual owner of Beklechorka 


@ remonstrance against the traffic in| takes a fancy to their former villages, long 
ters, that Africans, and the descendants of | “apprentices,” which the French are busily | since forgotten, and which many of them have 


Africa, were not capable of appreciating the | prosecuting under sanction of an Imperial de-| never even seen. I need not represent to you 
cree. Ona sudden, the affair of the Regina| the despair of those unfortunate creatures. 

2. What is true of religion, is true also of | Cela precipitated the twoCabinetsinto anangry | Their departure, as related to me by an eyewit- 
Schools have multiplied since | correspondence. The developments of the case | ness, was a heart-rending sight. It is unneces- 
emancipation, and the number is increasing. | revealed the fact that the French are actually | sary to add, that the houses which they built 
Efforts are made by all denominations to | engaged in the slave trade, undercircumatances, | have passed into the hands of the land-owner, 
bring the children of the emancipated under | too, of revolting perfidy and oppression. The| who will let them for his own benefit. 


gathered from the remarks of the British Min- 
; y isters and the tone of the English press, seems 
great majority of our teachers are persons who | French Government silent ander the imputa-| to have assuaged somewhat the warlike spirit 
of aur people and press. We can scarcely find 
any fault with the temper in which the Minis- 
. ters have spoken in Parliament. Members not 
But the feeling of re-| occupying official position seem irritated by the 
rages | temper manifested by the American people and 
their representatives. The effort to throw on 


A ~ us the blame of undue excitement, is a need- 
punishment which was formerly inflicted by | Eogland is somewhat disturbed by apprelen- | Jess evasion of an issne which has bets suffered 


the owner, must now be awarded by a tribunal; | sion of @ descent upon its scil from across the | to remain too lo 


mean to adopt t 
tended for by American statesmen, (Mr. Cass 
Lord | inclusive,) let them do so, and the greatest ob- 


rotection, | evaded by denouncing the slave trade. If the 
any piracy, and piracy has never been cousid- 


or the comity existing between sovereign pow- 
ers. This right of visitation and search was 


ly defended th d differ- 
The island almost universally pre- burls back the reproaches of Great Britain, ro gad toomige ehuth etait Ts 


The better opinion is, that the Eoglish Minis- 
11. Emancipation is acknowledged, univer. | try will ba obliged toapologize, as well to Spain | w 
as to France and the United States. 


great error was committed by our Government 


by express stipulation in suppressing the slave 
trade, 





the censor of the Universe and the champion 
of oppressed humanity. Never will they suffer 
her to invoke thé efficacy of'a convention which 
ashe violates upon system and with every inci- 
dent of aggravation. 

By the mutual reproaches, then, of England, 
Spain, France, end the United States, it is con- 
fessed that these chief Powers of Christendom 
are now accessory to a violation of the anti- 
slave trade treaties. Stranger than all, we have 
abundant proof that Liberia iteelf, the vaunted 
paradise of free-negrodom, the theatre upon 
which the Ethoipian ia to demonstrate his ca- 
pability for the highest achievements of civili- 
zation—stranger than all, Liberia, too, is con- 
niving at the slave trade, The negroes on board 
the Regina Cola were collected at Monrovia, 
were enlisted by public solicitation, and were 
embarked with the knowledge of the Liberian 
Government. The transaction was notorious, 
and of its character ro intelligent person could 
entertain a doubt. In fact, the French allege 
that all their proceedings had the sanction of 
the civil authorities at Monrovia, This disclo- 
sure establishes two things: First, that, by 
their own admission, negrone are only fit for 
slavery ; and, secondly, that the hardships of a 
residence in Liberia are so intolerable that, to 
eacape them, the unhappy coloniat accepts the 
alternative of slavery in the West Indies. 

The fact of this universal prosecution of the 
slave trade, despite legal penalties and vigilant 
squadrons, demonstrates the inability of Gov- 
ernments to contend against the nature of 
things and the necessities of humanity. Man- 
kind must have a supply of the tropical produc- 
tions. It is essential to their comfort and to 
the development of civilization. But the labor 
of the negro, or of some other inferior race, is 
an indispensable condition of tropical cultiva- 
tion. More than that—Providence has clearly 
indicated, by the moral and physical conatitu- 
tution of the negro, that he is destined to work 
in the ray of a vertical sun, and under the di- 
rection of an intelligent master. The culture 
of the tropical products is the final cause of the 
negro’s creation. Governments, then, need not 
trouble themselves about the slave. Necessity 
knows no law. Nature is stronger than the 
scruples of a. sickly conscience or the restraints 
of legislative enactment. The tropics demand 
and will secure an adequate supply of slave 





EMANCIPATION OF SERFS IN RUSSIA. 





Translated for the Evening Post, from the correspondence 


of the Independance Belge. 
Sr. Pererssurc, May 24, (15,) 1858, 
You know how far the grand scheme of 


emancipation is advanced. The committees 
are hard at work ; but, pending their decisions 
about putting the act into operation, means 
should have been employed to have its princi- 
ple sanctioned in the public records, without, 
however, interfering with the committee’s de- 
liberations. i 


This is naw accomplished. A 
ukase dated the 17th (29th) of May, or, accord- 
ing to some, the 14th, (26th,) declares legal and 
~—- the abolition of serfdom in Russia. 

must tell you that the deeds of the sale of 
real estate are made out in the provincial and 
district civil courts; the formula of these docu- 
ments, wher the sale was one of land, contain- 
ing villages and peasants, invariably com- 
menced in these words: “Such a party sells to 
such a party so many souls (douchi) or hun- 
dred souls, (of peasants,) with their wives, their 
children, and, generally, all they possess, etc.” 

Thus, both soul and body were sold, and 
with the sale of a family went the enormous priv. 
ileges which ancient customs and the law give 
land owners on their serfs. But the ukase of 


It is a singular thing that the meaning of 





From the Richmond (Ya ) South. 
SLAVERY, AND THE CAUSES WHICH IN- 
The temper of the English people and the 


Hd unadjusted. If the British 
e policy and principles con- 


will be removed. The issue now pending can- 
not be gvoided by ignoring the lawless visita- 
our vessels, and it gannot be settled or 


slave le be criminal, it is no more so than 


ered an excuse for violating the law of nations, 


ent grounds by the British Government. A 
hen it consented to join England and France 


We have no reason to unite with other 
nations in establishing a marine police; such a 
union may produce gil the evils of an “ entan- 

ling alliance.” It is now used as the means of 
breaking the force of our just complaints against 
the violation of the most sacred rights. We 
have our objection to reopening the 
African slave trade, but we have no concern 
with other nations who choose to reopen it for 
themselves, We think it far better for the mas- 
ter and subjugated races than the inhuman and 
murderous apprentice emigrating system, which 
the speculating philanthropists of Europe are 
striving to make a gainful traffic of. If a coun- 
try is determined to obtain an additional sup- 
ply of compelled labor by ® forced importation 
of servants, then let them Salroiiae Airicgn pe- 
groes ag slaves, as chattels, whose health, in- 
terests, and rights, the master race will be 


Britieh wei I Ives that the Coolie trad, oy eR Te ert ere a da 


is’ characterige@ hy every circumstance of ‘ i 
‘an hick has provoked the a cotemporary of the Enquirer, in its last 
against the trafio in “ 
African negroes, Upon this point, we insert in 
: umn an instructive article from a 
leading London jonrnal. In the face of such 
en- | admissions, and of ojher serail downing ‘tea- 
of | timony,-it is supremely ridiculous for the Brit- 
jons in this island will follow ish Government to affect a horror of the slave 
you. You will often remember the happy | trade. Nor. the n 
faces of the emacipated you saw, Sabbath gfter | to assume the seat of 
Sabbath, worshipping Jesus in our church,jand |g t 
the intelligent children with whom you spoke | she professes to punish in others, 
you }‘pluck the beam from her own eye; she ho juleseoktin 
nt, | wash the Llood For ippoertage mat ke peal , 
and be ag hon 
? 8. 


when her 
ments are so stained with the gu 


Sail allow "bart 


wo} the South. If the 


© must 


Py pany 


favor oy to our viva aden 

voring reopening e can slave 
trade in the United States, as though we there- 
by had abandoned the position assumed by us 
in the late Southern Convention. We did noth- 
ing of the kind; we quoted from Southern 


without res o their pogition on that 
4 mers) taht, 5 ha the feelin which an 
nations permit England |- 
Judgment, 


article of the iver had excited throughout 
Me quirer. will furnish us with 
which | one article from any Southern paper, which will 
ita advising Virginia in a cer- 

to be.itate between her alli- 
States of the South and the 


endorse 


- one th North ill publieh 
tates o 6 North, we will 
owever much Wé May. : 













































































































blish it, 
it. We have not 
yeh, and We have seen no man who 


did not regret and disapprove of the Enquirer’s 


, article ; so far ae we now recollect, we certain- 
, ly have never seen one who said that he ap- 


proved it, 

We are not going into a reckless and injudi- 
cious crusade in favor of Slavery, nor can we 
be reduced into a blind and servile loyalty to 
this Union. We will defend the institution of 
Slavery against our hereditary enemies in Eng- 
land, and our more dangerous brothers in the 
North—and we will strive to protect it against 
our too impulsive friends in the extreme South. 
And we will not allow the Union or the Damo- 
cratic party to impede us in our efforts. The 
Union and our party were created for the pur- 
pose of securing cur rights of person and of 
property. Whenever they fail to accomplish 
those objects, we shall seek to provide new 
securities for the future ; and, in doing so, we 
shall look to the Southern slaveholding States 
as our allies and almost sole reliance. We are 
the more inclined to indulge in these reflections, 
when we see the Gulf of Mexico and the tropics 
of the western hemisphere, guarded by the na- 
vies of European monarchies, agi the major- 
ity of the people of the Union, not only allowing 
the establishment of European interests in the 
American tropics, but bitterly persecating those 
who seek to establish American institutions in 
those regione. 


THE TIMES ON THE TELEGRAPH, 


What it Thinks of the Feat Accomplished—Fresh 
and Stronger Powers for the British Govern- 
mont Expected Thereby. 


From the London Times. 

By a chain of electric communication, ex- 
tending from Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, to 
this metropolis, we are informed that the last 
attempt to lay the Atlantic telegraph has suc- 
ceeded, and that the Old and New Worlds are 
actually linked together by the magnetic wire. 
The intelligence is so much the more gratifying, 





as we have been led, in common with the rest 


of the public—and surely not without very 
plausible reason—to something like despair, 
not indeed of the ultimate success of the under- 
taking, but of its success with the existing ma- 
chinery, and under conditions apparently so 
unfavorable. It was uot unnatural to appre- 
hend that a cable which had parted at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and again within a few feet of 
the stern of the vessel that was paying it ont, 
would never be stretched in safety across the 
Atlantic. But the feat has been accomplished, 
and the relish of the surprise is only the greater 
from previous disappointment and uncertainty. 

Although the weather was unfavorable, the 
cable seems to have been paid out with the 
greatest regularity, the quantity of cable dis- 
charged from the two ships being the same 
every day, within ten miles. On the first two 
days, the amount paid out from each ship was 
about 130 nautical mileg, or at the rate of be- 
tween five and six miles an hour. On the Ist 
of August, each ship paid out 170 nautical 
miles, or at the rate of seven nautical miles an 


hour. On the second, this rate was increased 


to seven nautical miles and five-eighths, so that 
the result seems to show that a greater s 


car be attained with eafety than had seb cat 
culated on. We are told that there are good 
signals between the ships, but of course we wait 
with much anxiety more precise information as 


to the rapidity of communication that has been 
maintained. 


We sincerely congratulate the promoters of 


this great enterprise upon the triumphant suc- 
cess by which, after so many delays and disap- 
pointments, they have been rewarded. It is 
difficult suddenly to realize the magnitude of 
the event which has just taken place; the ac- 
complishment of this mighty feat comes upon 
us, not in the gradual and tentative manner in 
which most scientific exploits have been per- 
formed, but with a rapidity worthy of the agent 
which it employs. The steam-engine, the other 
great discovery of our time, has been perfected 
little by little, and one can exactly say when it 
was that each of the triumphs which it has suc- 
cessively achieved became possible. Practice 
was 80 far ahead of theory, that high scientific 
authorities argued strongly against the possi- 
bility of results, and were not refuted by coun- 
ter-arguments, but by the accomplishment of 
those very results, the possibility of which they 
had denied. With the Atlantic telegraph, it 
has been just the contrary. Theory had shown 
the practicability of the line, but practice 
lagged infinitely behind it. Instead of proceed- 
ing by slow degrees, the projectors have leapt 
at once to a gigantic success, 


We believe we are correct in stating that 


500 miles of telegraph have never before been 
successfully laid under water, and yesterday we 
received intelligence that a communication is 
fully established beneath 2,000 miles of stormy 
ocean, under & superincumbent mass of water, 
the depth of which may be calculated in miles. 
Only now, when it has succeeded, are we able 
fully to realize the magnitude and the hardi- 
hood of the enterprise. Over what jagged 
mountain ranges is that slender thread folded ; 
in what deep oceanic valleys does it reat, when 
the flash that carries the thought of man from 
one continent to another darts along the wire; 
through what strange and unknown regione, 
among things uncouth and wild, must it thread 
ita way! It brings up tidings from the vast 
abyss, but not of the abyss itself, but of men 
like ourselves who dwell beyond. 


Since the discovery of Columbus, nothing has 


been done in any degree comparable to the 
vast enlargement which has thus been given to 
the sphere of human activity. We may, now 
that this, the most difficult problem of all has 
been solved, be justified in anticipating that 
there is no portion of the earth’s surface which 
may not be placed in immediate communica. 
tion with us. We know that we have in our 
hands the means of a practical ubiquity. Dis. 
tance as a ground of uncertainty will be elimi- 
nated from the calculation of the statesman 
and the merchant. It is no violent presump- 
tion to suppose that within a very short period 
we shall be able to present to our readers every 
morning intelligence of what happened the day 
before in every quarter of the globe. The Ad- 
mijralty will know to within q few miles the 
position of every ship in her Majeaty’s service. 
The intelligence of a Caffre war or an Indian 
mutiny will reach us before the first blood that 
has been shed is cold, and we shall be able to 
economize the whole time consumed by the 
ordinary vehicles of intelligence, 


We see with not unnatural gatisfaction that 


the advantage of the diecovery will be the great- 
est to those countries the possessions of which 
are the most remote, and therefore that Eng- 
land has more to gain than any of her rivals. 
More was done yesterday for the consolidation 
of our Empire than the wisdom of our states- 
men, the liberality of opr Legislature, or the 
loyalty of our calonists, could ever have effected. 
Distance between Canada and England is anni- 
hilated. For the purposes of mutual communi- 
cation and of good understanding, the Atlantic 
is dried up, and we become, in reality, as well 
as in wish, one country. Nor can any one re- 
gard with indifference the position in which the 
Atlantic Telegraph has placed ug ia regard to 
the great American Hepublic. It has half un- 
done the Declaration of 1776, and gone far, to 
make us one again, in spite of ourgelyes—orie |” 
people. To the ties of a common blood, lan- 
guage, and religion, to the intimate association 
in business, and a complete Bmpeby Qn so 
many subjects, ia now added the faculty of in- 
stantaneous communication, which must give 
to all these tendencies to unity an intensity 
which they never before could possess. 


We are most happy that it has fallen to the 
lot of this country to carry out an enterprise in 
in 


which human nature ig so deeply interes 


goneert with the only other nation on the 


globe in which the flame of Science is fanned 


and kept alive by the breath of Freedom. Let 
those who are assembled at Cherbourg to cele- 
brate another development in the art of destruc- 
tion, and to fete the inauguration of a fortress, 
avowed iy designed tg threaten the independence 
and prosperity of these islands, reflect on the 
true nature of the enterprise which has thus 
been executed, and turn from the contempla- 
tion of Science degraded into the handmaid of 
slaughter and devastation, to Science applied to 
her legitimate office, as the conciliator. en- 
efactress, and the enlighteger af the whole ha- 
man eee. A military moparchy has created 
herbourg ; political freedom and commer¢ 
eoterprse have made the Atlantic Telegraph, 
and they haye nothing to binsh for in the com- 
parison, . 

There are forty-six persons in England who 
have incomes of £450,000 a year, (equal to 
two millions and a quarter dollars,) while four 
hundred and forty-tour persons have incomes 
ranging from fifty to two hundred and fifty 
troneead dollars a year, and eight hundred and 

leven from twenty-five to fifty thoysand. In 
Jreland there is but one peraon in- 











who has 
come of upwards of two hundred acd fifty thou-' tive 


sand dollars; twenty-one have incomes from 
fifty thousand to two hundred and fifty thou- 


eand, and thirty from twenty-five to fifty thou- 
sand doiliars. 


ner) a 
For the Nationa! Era. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


To Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., President 
of the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 

Sir: As the large and influential corporation 
over which you ra is soon to hold its an- 
noal meeting at Detroit, permit me to call your 
attention to a great delinquency of the Board, 
in the hope that efficient action will be taken to 
remedy it. 

The organs of the Board have voluntarily and 
freely epcken against privateering, war, duelling, 
and intemperance, and in approbation of coloni- 
zation, the rights of the Indians, and the claims 
of the Lord’s Day; and, after much urgency on 
the part of the friends of the slave, the Board 
did, some years since, speak of the “ wicked- 
ness,” “the disastrous moral and social infla- 
ences which Slavery exerts” upon the Indian 
missions, and of “the wrongfulness and evil ten- 
dencies of slaveholding.” But the Board has 
for many years refused, though repeatedly re- 
monatrated with on the subject, to admit or af. 
firm the principle that slaveholding is a prac- 
tice which is not to be allowed in the Christian 
church—that the practice of hiring slaves of 
their owners to do the work of the missions 
should be forbidden—and that in the reception 
of members to the mission churches, slavehold- 
ing should be considered prima facie evidence 
against the piety of the candidates applying for 
admission into the church. 

. Ia it not time, sir, for the Board to utter its 

voice emphatically against the stupendous 
wrong of American Slavery, and to take prompt 
and efficacious measures to clear iteelf from all 
complicity with the accursed thing? Can the 
Board, at its approaching meeting, do anything 
more acceptable ‘to the great Head of the 
Church or more advantageous lo the cause of 
missious? It has already ceclared that it “can 
sustain no relation to Slavery which implies ap- 
probation of the system,” and yet sustains mis- 
sionaries in the Choctaw and Cherokee Nations 
who admit slaveholders into the churches as 
Christians in good and regular standing ; thus, 
“ before all Israel, and before the sun,” afford- 
ing countenance to what one of your mission- 
aries has called “our country’s sin,” and which, 
it is. allowed, is one of the greatest obstructions 
to the conversion of the world. Allow me to 
refresh your mind, and the minds of the corpo- 
rate and honorary members of the Board, with 
facts on this important subject. 

I. It has been known that, for upwards of 
35 years, Slavery has existed among the Choc- 
taw and Cherokee Indians, and that the mia- 
sions of the A. B. C. F. M. have been in differ. 
ent ways connected with it. 

II. In 1840, the Board was considered as de- 
claring that slaveholding is not robbery, and 
not inconsistent with an approved Christian 
character and standing. 

III. In 1842, the attention of the Board was 
called to the question whether any, and, if any, 
how many, of its missionaries were slavehold- 
ers. It then appeared that the Prudential 
Committee, or officers of the Board, had for six 
years had a letter in their bands, written by 
one of its missionaries, stating the fact of his 
holding slaves. 

IV. In 1844, the Board refused, by a formal 
vote, to entreat all the missionaries and agents 
under its patronage to bear a decided testimony 
against the sin of oppression—to declare that 
American Slavery is a sin against God, and 
grossly at variance with all the holy doctrines 
and precepts of the Christian religion—to take 
measures to ascertain to what extent Slavery 
exists in the churches under i's patronage, and 
especially among the Choctaw and other Indian 
tribes, and take such action as shall speedily 
remove the evil, or exonerate them and their 
missionaries from all responsibility and guilt of 
its continuance or toleration. 

V. In 1845, there was something more than 
150 slaves, and as many as 35 slaveholders, 
connected with the mission churches of the 
Board. 

VI. In 1848, it appeared that, in the Chero- 
kee mission, the whole number of slaveholding 
members of the churches was 24; in the Choc- 
taw mission, 38—together, 62; that in the 
Cherckee churches there were 23 slaves, and in 
the Choctaw churches 104—together, 127. 

VII. The Board has refused to adopt a rule 
that the funds should not be expended in aid of 
slaveholding missionaries or churches, and that 
in the matter of instruction, admonition, and 
discipline, it would expect its missionaries to 
treat slaveholding in the same manner as they 
should and would treat drunkenness, gaming, 
falsehood, &c. 

VIII. After Mr. Secretary Treat’s report, al- 
though the Board characterized the system of 
Slavery as sinful and wicked, it indicated its 
position and that of its missionaries on princi- 
ples which it thought would justify the admie- 
sion of slaveholders to the mission churches, 
It did not declare the sinfulness of slavehold- 
ing in practice—it did not declare that the tol- 
eration of it in the Indian churches was but tem- 
porary—but, in the language of the Boston Re- 
corder at the time, so treated “slaveholding that, 
for aught we can see, it may be perpetuated in 
the churches unrebuked.” The Synod of Cin- 
cinnati also thus held the doings of the Board. 

1X. It is understood that some of the most 
influential members of the National Council, 
in the Indian Nations, are members of the mis- 
sion churches. These Councils have passed 
diabolical enactments against slaves, free peo- 
ple of color, and their friends, one of them 
being as follows: “It shall not be lawful for 
any person or persons whatever to teach any 
free negro or negroes, not of Cherokee blood, 
or any slave belonging to any citizen or citi- 
zens, of the nation, to read or write,” under a 
penalty of $100 to $500, at the discretion of 
the court. 

X. Mr. Trest, in his report of 1848, said: 
“Tt”’ (referring to the policy of the mission) 
does not seem to have been the aim of the 
brethren to exert any direct influence, either 
by their public or private teachings, upon the 
system of Slavery.” 

XL. Mr. Treat said, that in admitting mem- 
bers to the churches, “they,” the missionaries, 
“did not consider the mere fact of his sustain- 
ing this relation (of slaveholder) a barrier to 
his admission to the Lord’s table;”’ and in giv- 
ing instructions to church members, “ the rela- 
tion of the Christian master to his slaves, either 
as to its lawfulness or its continuance, they have 
not disturbed ; and little has been said to him, 
calling in question the fundamental principles 
of the system.” This, too, while acting under 
the abominable acts made for its support ! 

XII. The missionaries of the board among 
the Indians have made known that they cannot 
“ make it a test of piety, or a condition of ad- 
mission to the privileges of the chnrch, that a 
candidate should expresa a determination not 
to live and die a slaveholder.” They also re- 
gard it a8 impossible “to make it a general rule 
that the separation of parents and children, by 
sale or purchase, shall be’ regarded as 9 disci- 
plinable offence.” Neither do they say that it 
should be in any case. 

XU. The Rev. J. C. Strong, formerly a mis- 
sionary of the Board in the Choctaw Nation, of 
whom Mr. Kingsbury, the oldest missionary 
there, has said “there is no missionary in the 
Nation who has a greater influence with the In- 
dians,” has published to the world that he 
abandoned his field of labor because he saw 
the “system of Slavery gaining strength and 
consolidating itself in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of the people in Christianized life, 
and no influence whatever exerted by the mis- 
sion to tetard the accelerated increase of it.” 

It is now ten years since the Prudential Com- 
mittee addresged their letter of instructions to 
the Ohoctaw and Cherokee Missions. They 
said; “ This institution (Slavery) has its moral 
relations. Go where you may, and do what 
you will, in your own appropriate work, it lies 
directly across your path. It ig an anti-Chris- 
tian system, and herce you have a right to deal 
with it accordingly. True, it is regulated by 
law; but it does not, for this reason, lose its 
moral relations. Zz ‘ens Soren ” allu- 
sion to the exeeedin rableness of your 

aotine such @ pea as shall deliver the 

(mission) churches from all connection with 
very.” 

Notwithstanding, it does not appear that any- 
thing has been done by the missionaries to de- 
liver their charches from “all connection with 
Slavery,” or that the Prudential Committee or 
Board have done anything to enforce their in- 
structions to the missionaries, Is it because 
the opposition of the Pro Slavery secular press, 
gided by the Pro-Slavery religious press, to the 
principles of the letter of the Praden Com- 
mittee, induced them to disavow the authorita- 

character that had been attributed to it? 


SE 


Is it because the Board itself has neutralized 
the instructions of the Prudential Committee 
by its declarationg at substquent annual meet- 
ings? 

Mr. Secretary Wood visited the Indian mis- 
' gione in 1855. He drew up a set of resolutions 
| embodying, as he believed, the sentiments of 
' the Prudential Committee on various subjects, 


' 


that of Slavery included, and they seemed to | 


be satisfactory to the missiouariez; but it does 
not appear that either Mr. Wcod or the missiona- 
ries have done anything to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Committee respecting “the exceed- 
ing desirableness of (their) pursuing such a 
course as shall deliver the Nome ‘churches 
from all connection with Slavery.” Is it be- 
cause these restrictions were merely advisory? 
The truth is, the Committee expressed only 
“the exceeding desirableness” of delivering 
the churches from all connection with Slavery, 
and left it to the missionaries to do in the 
premises just what they chose. 

It does not appear that they have done any- 
thing effectively, Slaveholders still remain 
church members “in good and regular stand- 
ing.” Not one has been disciplined, so far as 
the Christian community know. Parents are 
separated from their children by purchase and 
sale. Slaves are hired of their masters to do 
mission work, and their masters receive the 
pay. Church members buy and sell church 
members. No slaveholder has been refused 
admission into the mission church simply for 
being a slaveholder. It is not considered a 
test of piety that a candidate for church mem- 
bership should express a determination not to 
live and die a slaveholder. In fact, things go 
on much as they did before Mr. Treat made 
his report—before the Prudential Committee 
gave their instructions—before Mr. Wood and 
the missionaries agreed upon a set of resolu- 
tions, 

The declarations of the Board against “ the 
system of Slavery” seems to have been merely 
vox et preeterea nihil, for in 1857 they say, in 
allusion to the miesionaries in the Indian Na- 
tions, without any reference to the Slavery 

uestion, “ We cannot too highly appreciate 
the perseverance, the faithfulness, and the 
cheerful and self-denying labors of our mis- 
sionaries.” The inetructions of the Prudential 
Committee appear to have been disregarded. 
The Committee themselves weakened their 
force, and the Board weakened it still more, 
by refusing to endorse them. Meantime, the 
“poor Indian” is allowed to believe that the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ tolerates slave- 
holding, the separation, by sale, of parents and 
children, the admigsion of “ men-thieves” into 
Christian churches, and the nameless atrocities 
connected with the heathenish system and 
practice | 

And this is not all, Efforts are making to 
introduce into the Union a new State that will 
include the Choctaw and Cherokee Nations. 
The State will, it is supposed, be a slave State. 
Will not the responsibility rest, in no small de- 
gree, upon the missionaries and the Board ? 
The people in that region have been taught 
that slaveholding was allowed by Christ and 
the Apostles, and could be tolerated in the 
American church. The missionaries have thus 
taught and acted, and the Board has permitted 
it. How long shall Christianity be thus dis- 
honored? How long shall such an example 
be exhibited before heathen nations? How 
long shall the cry of the slaves at the Indian 
missions ascend to heaven, “ How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood ?” 

In view of thege statements, allow me, sir, as 
@ friend of missions, as an American citizen 
and Christian, who feels for the character of 
his country and its precious institutions, and 
the honor of Christianity, to entreat you to sig- 
nalize your introduction into the distinguished 
office you hold, by co-operating with the mem- 
bers of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to. wipe away the stigma 
that rests upon the Board and the cause of 
missions, on account of its complicity with 
American Slavery, by some explicit and au- 
thoritative act, at the approaching meeting at 
Detroit, which will show to the world that the 
Board will henceforth sustain no mission that 
is not on the “ Lord’s side ” against American 
Slavery. Respectfully yours, 

Lewis Tappan. 








Situated on North Buuudarg street, at the head of Third 
and Fourth streets, outside the city limi 8, perfectly healthy 
at all seasons of the year. 

The house is large, containing seventeen rooms, high 
ceilings, wide halls, and is in every respect calculated 
for a Senator, member of Congress, or any gentleman 
wishing to entertain, having six’ rooms on the principal 
floor. Heated by furnace; hot and cold water in the 
kitchen and bath-room; and possessing all the advan- 
tages of a city and country residence, without the heavy 
taxes of the former—which is an item worthy of conside r- 
ation. A gardener’s house, stable, and barn; a pump of 
never-faillng water, of superior quality, at the door; fruit 
trees, Crnamental trees, and large shrubs, in abundance, 
{t is only ten minutes ride from the Centre Market. 

There are eleven acres of ground attached, as elevated 
as that on which the Capitol s ands, in goed condition, and 
all under cultivation. 

The subscriber is anxious to move nearer his place of 
business, and wil! dispose of the property on reasonable 


terms. Apply to . 
Z. D. GILMAN, 
603 Druggist, 350 Penn. avenue. 


DRIED BLOOD AND WOOL MANODRE. 


| = equal to the best Peruvian Guano, and at half 

the price. For many crops, especially wheat and 
roots, and also as a change in manures, it is better than 
guano. Potatoes raised with it have produced more 
abundantly than where Peruvian guano was used, aid 
they are now bringing one shilling more per basket in 
the New York market. Price $30 per ton of 2,000 Ibs., 


in barrels of 200 Ibs. each. 
R. L. ALLEN, 
609 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every county in the United States, to sell the very best 
books published in the country. A small capital only is 
required, and a profit of from $3 to $5 per day can be re- 
alized by industrious, persevering men. , : 

Our publicaiions are useful, interecting, and instructive, 
commanding large sales wherever offered. 
For full particulars, address ; 

LEARY & GETZ, Publishers 

608 No. 224 North Second street, Philadelphia. 


ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 
F° particulars, send stamp. 
C. P, WHITTEN, 


597 Lowell, Massachusetts. 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 


sell four new inventions. Agents have made over 
$25 000 on one—better than all other similar agen 
cies Send four stamps, and get eighty pages paticulars. 
gratis. EPHRAIM BROWN, 
597 Lowell, Massachusetts 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


CATALOGUE of the Choicest Fruits, Flowering 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., will be sent on applica 
lion. Carraige of all Feebages paid to New York. 

. M. WATSON, 
586 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass 




















LL Friends of Imbecile and Feeble-Minded Children, 
please procure Circular, gratis, of 
Dr. GEORGE BROWN, 


597 Barre, Massachusetta 


FOR THE WEST AND SOUTH. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Greatly Improved Schedule for Summer Travel. 


VHREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY between Bal- 
timore and all portions of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. ‘ : 
On and after May 10th, the Trains will ran as follows: 
First—The Balumore and Cincinnati Express mail 
starts (Sundays excepted) at 6 A. M., arrives at Wheel- 
ing at 12.20 P. M., connecting at Benwood with Central 
Ohio trains for Columbus, incinnati, and intermediate 
points, reaching Cincinnati at 11 30 A. M. 

Second—The Cincinnati and St. Louis Express leaves 
(including Sundays) at 5.05 P. M., connecting at Benwood 
at 9.30 A. M., with Express train for Cincinnati, reachin 
there at 8 P. M. next day, and connecting directly wit 
Express train for Louisvillle, Cairo, and the Southwest, 
and for St Louis, Kansas, etc. Time from Baltimore to 
Cincinnati only 7 hours, and to St. Louis only 42 hours. 
Third—The Cincinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis, Cairo, 
St. Louis, Chieago, and Northwestern Express, leaves 
(except Saturday) at 10 P. M., arriving in Wheeling at 
550 P. M., and making close connection for all the above 
and intermediate points beyond the Ohio river. — 
Through tickets and baggage checks for all the impor- 
tant cities and towns may be had at Camden Station and 
Washington city. To view the grand mountain scenery 
ofthe Road in daylight, také@the 6 A. M. or 10 P. M. train. 

Fer Parkersburg and all Stations on the Northwestern 
Virginia Road take the 10 P. M. train, For Cincinnati, 
Chilicothe, and ‘other points on the Marietta Raiload, 
take the 10 P. M, train for Parkersburg. 


FOR WAY PASSENGBRS. 


ints betweeu Baltimore and Piedmont take 
wah . a roy For all points between Piedmont and 
Wheeling, take the 10 P.M. train. The 5.05 A M. - 
press will only stop for wood water, and mea Ww * e 
principal first-class stations. The trains from o. ron 
atrive at Baltimore at 5.10 and 9.40 A. M. and 5.15 P. M. 
THE FREDERICK TRAIN starts from Baltimore at 
4.25 P. M., and from Frederick at 9 A. M., threugh in 
about three hours. THE ELLICOTIT’S MILLS TI AIN 
leaves Baltimore at 8 A. M. and 5.30 P. M., and Ellicow’s 
Mills at6.45 A. M, and 9 P. M. 
FOR WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. 
Baltimore at 4.20 and 6.45 A. M., and 3 and 5.20 
pM On Sundays at 4.0 A. M., only. Leave Wash 
ington for Baltimore at 5.16 and 7 50 A. Mane 325 one 
6 P.M. On Sundays a 325 P.M, only. ‘The Sect. tine 
fourth from Baltimore and the first from Washington 
be Express Mail trains, stopping only at Washington 
Ju ction for the, Wester conte rom Baliunore, and te 
i 6. if 
tidana Si. com Warlnon coger and WE 
i j d trains from 
lis trains. m4 ee oo ve pring and ~ 





"Fo very kind, ini ion, &e., apply to J. 
For uekets of every kind, information, &c., PE inden, 

T. ENGLAND, agent; or at the fieket office, 

Master of Tran apenas, 





1. My oot, Goel ee ht 








THE GREAT SENSATION BOOK! 


6,000 sold, and the demand increasing. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS; 


OR, THE 


LIFE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVE, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


430 pages, cloth, gilt back, price $1. 


le “My God! can such things be! 


Hast thou not said that whatso’er is done 
Unto thy weakest and thy humblest one, 
Is even done to thee? * Wuirrier. 


—_—— 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is the title of one of the s‘mplest, yet most intensely in- 
teresting biographies of the day. {t is the plain, homely 


history ofan American slave in the far South, who, after 
two or three pes and 





found freedom and rest in one of the Northern States. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS, 


would not be wise to reveal his name. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Few works are better calculated than 
FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


to spread sound views on the subject of Slavery, as it 
deals directly with the fortunes of individuals, always 
more attractive themes with the mass of mankind than 


the ablest arguments that can be directed against the 
evils of a system.—Boston Traveler. 





The writer of 
FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 

does not stop to argue about Slavery, and rarely to ex- 
claim against it as a gigantic system of wrong, but con- 
tents himself with narrating his own experience while a 
slave, and the reader can make his own deductions. This 
is the way in which all such books should be written 
Leave the reader to reason, to moralize—let the writer, 
the sufferer, tell his story! As a very interesting piece 
of self-history, this work has high merit, and, as a picture 
of American Slavery, higher still —National Era, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


oe 


If truth be not stranger than fiction, it is assuredly 
wiser. A narrative of real experience, like 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS, 


will have far more effect against Slavery than the in- 


may be. The tone of the book is ca.m, but serious, as a 
solemn witness, whose business is to give the people 
truth.—American Baptist, N. Y. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


escaped slave. Tke horrid truths of Slavery constantly 
force th lves on the at 





as we peruse the narra- 
tive, which appears to be fair and unexaggerated, Its 
account of personal experience is vivid but simple.— 
Transcript, Worcester, Mass. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


be widely circulated. It can but result in good. Noone 
can rise from its perusal without more vivid conception 
of the deep wrongs and gross inhumanities of the slave 
system.—Central Reformer, McGrawville, N. Y. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is a book of facts, stranger than fiction, and a thousand 
fold more thrilling; a simple tale of life-long oppression, 
revealing truthfully the workings of the “peculiar insti- 
tution” in our country. To the story-loving we wculd 
say, here is a story worth reading —Mission Record. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


comprises the true history of a slave's life, written in @ 


1 





plain, unpretending manner. On t of the 
of all extravagance and theory, it is one of the best works 
of its class.—Courant, Clinton, Mass. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is said to be true in every particular. The language has 
been altered, but not the facts. The picture is a vivid 
one, and shows how sad the condition of the slave can 
be made, by cruel, reckless, or even careless masters, 
The separation of families is one of the most revolting 
features of the institution —Courant, Hartford, Ct. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is written in a simple and clear style, and the reader can- 
not fail to be deeply interested in it. It is well adapted 
to give a correct review of the life of a sluve.— Religious 
Herald, Hartford, Ct. 





THE WAY TO GET A COPY 
or 
FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS. 


Do not wait for the agent to call, as itmay be some time 


before there is one appointed for your county, but enclose 





us one dollar, and we will send you a copy by return of 
mail, postage paid. Then when you have read ihe book 
ifyou have not time to canvass your couuty, find some 
active man out of employment, and give him the ehance. 
Our active agents are clearing from $50 to $75 per month. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


will be sold by traveling agents, and we wish to tecure 
one thorough eanvasser in each county in the free States, 
to engage in its sale immediately. There are several 
reasons why this will be one of the best books ever pub- 
lished, for agents; among others, because— 


1st. IT IS A BOOK OF FACTS, and the truth of the 


narrative can be vouched for by many responsible citi- 
zens. 


2d. Because, although a book of facts, it has all the ex- 


citing interest of romance; and whoever commences 
reading it at night, will be oblivious of the flight of time, 
till, warned by his expiring candle, he finds with surprise 
that the small hours of morning are upon him. 


3d. Because the book is beautifully printed and bound, 


and is as large as the books that sell at $1.25; but as we 


mean to sell at least 


One Hundred Thousand Copies 


oF 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


through travelling agents, we have determined to make 
the retail price only one dollar. 


We have no hesitation in saying that active, energetic 


men, can easily clear from $50 to $100 per month in the 
sale of this book. Persons desiring an agency should 


diate ication, in order to secure good 





make i PP 
counties. A sample copy of 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 
Send for a sample copy, and if you would like to engage 
in the sale of the book, we will send you our private cir- 
cular to agents, with terms, &e. Address 


H. DAYTON, Publisher, 





GENTS to «ell a fine Steel Plate 
ON, engraved by McRae. 

wholly by canvassers. Th 
counties can be secured by 


D. H. MULFORD, 
167 Broadway, New York, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 








FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
495 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer street, Boston. 
730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Tron Hall, 318 Pa. Av., Washington, D.¢ 
58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 0, 
Aud in all the principal cities and villages of the United 


ee 


iL These Machines are now justly admitted to be the 
best in use for Family Sewing, making a new, : 
and elastic stitch, which will not rip, 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss, 

Grover & Baker’s is the best.—American Agriculty,; 
To all of which the Tribune says Amen.—N. Y. in 
It is all that it claims to be —N. Y. Independent. 
It finishes its ewn work ; others do not.—Home Journal 

e give it the preference.—American Baptist 

reciated — Phr, 
Adapted for woollens, linen, oreun Herr 
We like Grover & Baker’s best —Ladies’ 
“ Which is best?” Grover 
Superior to all others.—N. 
We have no hesitation in recommending it 
uires no re-spooling —N. Y. E: 

amily use they are unrivalled.—N. Y. 
ey sew a seam that will not rip — 
It performs nobly and exp editiously. 
Remarkable ter the elasticity o sea 
Well adapted to all kinds of fami 
Best adapted for family use —N. 
late to recommend it.—V. Y. Chronicle 
ly and does not rip.—Life Nlustrated. 
inventions — Protestant Churchman. 
’s best friend.— WN. Y. Weekly News. 
r preference to Grover & Baker's 
The most bleszed invention of modern times. 
it makes a pleasure of a toil.— N. 
The favorite for family use — 
We highly appreciate their value. 
Its great Merit i in its peculiar stitch 
We attest its simplicity and durabilit 

IL7SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Sh Stat a iced 
AZA ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT 
Seventh Street, Opposit: the Patent Office, j 

Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, 


& Baker’s.— ; 
p , finally, an old man, inn er’s.—N. Y. Dispatch 


says the Preface, is true in every particular. Responsible 
citizens of a neighboring State can vouch for the reality 
of the narrative. The language of the slave has not at all 
times been strictly adhered to, as a half century of bond- 
age unfitted him for literary work. The subject of the 
story is still a slave by the laws of this country, and it 


PROCURES PATENTS, 
And attends to all business usually required to 
be transacted with the Patent Office. 


ATENT Invention* have become so numerous as to 

make it difficult to describe any new one so clearly 
as notto interfere with some of those already patented 
and no person at a distance from the Patent Office car 
do the business so well as one on the spot, having con- 
stant access to the models, drawings, and records of the 


Being the only Soliciter of Patents who isa thorough 
practical mechanic and engineer, his knowledge o{ 
mechanical operations enables him to understan 
inventions, and to specify them with facility and accura- 
cy that cannot be expected of lawyers. 

e often procures patents in cases that have been re. 
jected, (in the hands of other agents,) and frequently by 
appealing from the judgment of the examiners, and in po 
such case has he failed of getting a patent. 

His extraordinary success in procuring patents is due 
to his inimate acquaintance wit 
struction, and the using of machines, as well as his many 
years’ experience in the laws and business of the Patent 
Office. All orders promptly attended to. 

All communications of inventions strictly confidential, 

Persons writing from a distance, should give thet 
town, county, and State. 


the principles, the con. 


Hon. C. T. James, U. 8. Senate. 

Hon. P. Allen, U. 8. Senate. 

Hon. C. Mason, Commissioner of Patents. 

Hon. H. B. Anthony, Ex-Governor of Rhode Island. 


RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION, 


TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMENT, 
ALL COMPLETE ! 


27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents. 

ESIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 cenis 
a number, or $5 in whole.) Mr. Stockton has just is 
TRACT EDITION of the New Teata- 
ment, for universal separate distribution and use; con- 
taining, it is believed, the Best Copy ef the Authorized 
uage, in Paragraph Form; withow 
Marginal Renderings. Each of the 
27 Books by itself, with its own Titlepage, Text, and In- 
dex, complete ; making in all, 1026 Fages of Text, with 
150 pages of Index, or 1176 pages in whole. Printed en 
$5 paper, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lines 
all as plain and readable us can be. 
the 27 Books; or 35 cents for any selection of 500 pages 
Sent by mail, Post Free. 
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THE FARMER'S GUIDE. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue 10 
publish the following leading British Periodicals, 


uarterly, (Conservative.) 
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3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Revie 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
These Periodicals ably represent the three 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, an 
but politics ferms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs ef the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con- 
sidered indispensabl< to the scholar and the professional 
maa, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record ef the cur- 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
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The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
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For any three of the four Reviews 
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For Blackwood and t y 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 
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A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
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copies of any one or more of the above works. 

Four copies of Blackwood, or of one 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copie 
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THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


FIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

tee meal F. R. 8., of Edinburgh, and the late 
P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
( New Haven. 2vols. Royal Octavo. 
1,600 pages, and numerous Wood and Steel Engravings. 
This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agri- 
culture ever published, and in order to 
circulation, the publishers have resolve 


FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE 
(post paid) to California and Oregon, 
$7. To every other part of the Union 
and to Canada, (post paid,) $6. IP This work is Net 
7 . . 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No. 54 Gold street, New York. 
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CHAPTER ' 
“T take no white n 
qua, speaking in Eng 

tinctly, though with a 

“ T hate the white ms 

plains and rivers of be 
roots. I eaid not to tl 
when he came, I did n 
hungry and cold, I ga 
When he was strong, | 
me. When he was we 
prairies. When he w 
away; you shall not c 
“T hate the white m 
wives, but one I loved 
squaw lost in the wooc 
the red squaw, cheerfu 
hands to Umpqua, anc 
bat I mercied her, too, 
ries to eat, and led 
said to my beat wife, 
skin, for the white « 
weary.’ We fed her 
people came, asking | 
While I hunted, the w 
wife. She cried to m 
boy ran to his mother 
him dead. 

“T hate the white n 
sons Thad. The dig; 

say, ‘ They have killed 
have them to kill.’ I 
killed” Your blue-c 
house, he say, ‘ No, yc 
kill.’ They say to hiz 
Then he say, ‘ Kill av 
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men, they say together 
try whether they have 
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‘ All right,’ for I know 
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gone ; her beautiful f 
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My girl say, No, I< 
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